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Seventy Years of Service 


—The Story of BLS 


The January 1955 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
will contain a special section commemorating the 7Oth 
anniversary of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among the distinguished contributors will be .. . 


« Witt Bowden — Author of The Gift of Freedom 

e Arthur F. Burns — Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 

« James B. Carey — Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 

e John Dunlop — Harvard University Professor 

« Stephen K. Galpin — Labor Reporter, Wall Street Journal 

« Irving M. lves — United States Senator from New York 

« Clement D. Johnston — President, United States Chamber of Commerce 
e Clark Kerr — Chancellor, University of California 

« Meyer Kestnbaum — Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 
e lsador Lubin — Former Commissioner of Labor Statistics 

« Wendell D. Macdonald — BLS Regional Director, Boston 

« George Meany — President, American Federation of Labor 

e Stuart A. Rice — Director, Office of Statistical Standards 

e Laura Mae Webb, Office of Statistical Standards 


e Samuel Weiss — Consulting Statistician 








The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE CLOSING MONTHS of 1954 were an augury of 
some of the collective bargaining situations to be 
met in the spring and summer of 1955. The 
principal unveiling occurred on November 12 and 
13, and revealed the bargaining demands to be 
made on the major automobile companies by the 
CIO United Automobile Workers. Present con- 
tracts with General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
expire on May 29, June 1, and August 31, 
respectively. 

Briefly summarized, the UAW demands in- 
cluded: a guaranteed annual employment of 52 
weeks for all workers with at least 2 years’ sen- 
iority; a wage increase, larger annual improve- 
ment factor (now 5 cents per hour), incorporation 
of the cost-of-living allowance in the basic wage 
rate; increases in the pension yield and assump- 
tion by the employer of costs of the health-security 
program (now jointly shared); time and one-half 
for any Saturday work, double time for Sunday, 
triple time for holidays; 1-year duration for con- 
tracts without escalator and improvement factor 
clauses, otherwise 2 years at most; a system for 
preferential hiring between plants of the same 
company and between companies in the same area 
in case of layoffs. 

The union expressed the hope that its proposals 
could be effected without a strike, but added that 
a strike, if it comes, “will undoubtedly take place 
against the company which has shown the least 
moral responsibility.”” There was no formal or 
official response from the industry. 

The drive for the guaranteed employment plan 
was also part of the CIO convention program in 
Los Angeles, December 6-13. But one of the 
unexpected events of the convention was the 
“categorical” opposition by Secretary of Labor 


James P. Mitchell to State legislation outlawing 
the union shop. These laws are in effect in 17 
States. The Secretary urged the States concerned 
to recognize that they ‘do more harm than good” 
and to reexamine the statutes. 

Only a few weeks before, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had announced a concerted drive 
against this type of legislation and what it called a 
concerted drive for such statutes “by well-financed 
lobbies” in 1955, when all but four State legisla- 
tures will convene. The Secretary, commenting 
on organized efforts to promote the laws, suggested 
that such activity by employers was “not condu- 
cive to harmonious working relations between 
employers and their employees.” 


Tue CIO convention adopted without contro- 
versy a resolution for organic unity with the AFL. 
It received a friendly message from George Meany, 
similar in content to that which the AFL had re- 
ceived from Walter P. Reuther 10 weeks eavlier. 

Another convention aftermath of preconvention 
action related to the administration of union- 
management health, pension, and welfare funds. 
The delegates approved a code of ethics similar to 
that suggested by testimony at a public hearing 
held November 22 and 23 by the CIO. The main 
tenets included: lowest possible operating costs; 
insurance companies selected through competitive 
bidding; full publicity on all phases of operations; 
commissions to agents paid only when actually 
earned; auditing by an outside concern at stipu- 
lated intervals; no salaries from welfare funds to 
any union officials already receiving union salary 
for full-time work; international union authority 
to supervise and control local union funds. The 
CIO, prior to the hearings, had pointed out that 
in only about 3 percent of the funds established 
under its contracts did the local union have ex- 
clusive control over administration. 

The newest group to be covered by a welfare 
fund is the AFL Television and Radio Artists. 
On November 18, the four national television net- 
works and the union agreed to a welfare and pen- 
sion plan, probably the first of its kind for per- 
formers. The employers will contribute 5 percent 
of each actor’s gross compensation. At this rate 
the fund will accumulate an estimated $2.5 million 
a year for about 10,000 potential recipients. 
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Wu te the most portentous collective-bargaining 
development in the waning weeks of 1954 was the 
UAW pronouncement, certain other issues came 
more actively to the fore. 

Radio operators of tiie CIO American Radio 
Association tied up about 170 west coast ships 
in a 5-day strike ending December 7. The issue 
was overtime while operators were on port duty. 

On the east coast, the independent Longshore- 
men’s Association ended the long negotiations 
with the New York Shipping Association on 
November 25 with a 2-year contract, only to have 
the membership reject ratification. The tenta- 
tive agreement had granted a 17-cent-an-hour 
wage-fringe increase and a union shop. The 
shapeup hiring method, one of the roots of 
racketeering on the waterfront, was virtually 
abolished. Capt. William V. Bradley, president 
of the union which in 1953 had been expelled 
from the AFL for failure to cleanse its operations, 
promised to look into the graft and racketeering 
charges. John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers (Independent), who had aided the 
union financially after its ouster from the AFL, 
congratulated Bradley for what he termed a 
victory over a “fanatical’’ combination of labor, 
political, and financial interests. 

One of the longest strikes in the country was 
settled late in November, a little over a year after 
it began, when AFL Teamsters and other unions 
reached an agreement with five Pittsburgh de- 
partment stores. Settlement included a wage 
increase. 

The CIO Oil Workers, which in February 
expects to consummate a merger with the Chemi- 
cal Workers, told major oil producers with whom 
it negotiates agreements that it was revoking 
its no-strike pledge. O. A. Knight, union presi- 
dent, explained that the union had been frus- 
trated in its attemps to better its wage rates. 


A melange of actions transpired in the railroad 
and air transport industries. On November 16 a 
Presidential Board was appointed to investigate 
a dispute between the AFL Machinists and six 
major airlines and to avert a strike set for Novem- 
ber 19. On November, 22 another such board 
recommended, in a dispute between the Pullman 
Co. and the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, a wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
retroactive to December 16, 1953, abolition of the 
escalator clause, imbedding of previous cost of 
living allowances in the wage structure, and 
granting a third week of vacation after 15 years’ 
service. A third board was appointed on Novem- 
ber 23 to probe a stalemate between the same 
union and most rail lines on a method of wage 
payment based on size and weight of locomotive. 
Finally, on December 6, the nonoperating rail 
unions, representing about 1 million members, 
reached an agreement with operators to drop a 
wage escalator clause from their contracts. In a 
tangential rail union action, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen on December 1 rejoined the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, composed 
of officers of all rail unions except the Engineers, 
Trainmen, and Conductors. 


In rulings during November, the National Labor 
Relations Board decided to enforce all previous 
Board orders, even if the cases would not fall 
within its new jurisdiction rules. It held that a 
company pleading inability to pay a wage increase 
must document its claim in bargaining sessions. 
The CIO National Maritime Union stipulated 
to the Board that its hiring halls would henceforth 
be open to nonmenbers. The United States 
Supreme Court ruled (in Brooks v. N. L. R. B.) 
that under the Taft-Hartley Act a union, once 
chosen to bargain for workers, retains that right 
for a year, even if repudiated by the employees. 





Length of Workweek 
in Manufacturing, 
May 1953-May 1954 


PHILIP GROSSMAN* 





As a ReEsu.T of the extension of legislation and 
collective bargaining agreements regulating hours 
of work, the 40-hour workweek has become 
characteristic of most manufacturing industries 
in the United States. Increases in production, 
however, are often accompanied by a longer 
workweek, as efforts are made to achieve optimum 
utilization of available resources—both men and 
machines. On the other hand, cutbacks in pro- 
duction bring a reduced workweek because they 
eliminate the need for overtime and entail partial- 
week layoffs and shutdowns. 

Short-run variations in average weekly hours 
may be interpreted, therefore, as the result of 
changes in the amount of overtime or part-time 
employment.. These changes, in turn, reflect 
shifts in the use of manpower among industries. 

In order to study variations in the hours pattern 
resulting from the decline in manufacturing 
activity between May 1953 and May 1954, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics retabulated its basic 
data on average weekly hours! in manufacturing 
industries to yield distributions of workers accord- 
ing to length of workweek. In that 12-month 
period, the factory workweek declined by about 
1.4 hours; from 40.7 to 39.3. Nevertheless, at the 
end of that period, more than half of all factory 
production workers were still in establishments 
reporting an average workweek of 40 hours or 
more. The major shifts in the hours pattern were 
an increase in the proportion of workers—from 46 
to 54 percent—in plants reporting more than 38 
but less than 42 hours, and a decline in the pro- 
portion—from 40 to 24 percent—in the 42-hours- 
or-more category. 


Declines in Manufacturing Activity 


The months May 1953 and May 1954 were 
selected for the study of hours of work for factory 
employees because of the difference in levels of 
industrial activity in the two periods. In May 
1953, factory output was at alltime peak levels— 
even above those reached during the Second 
World War in response to the wartime demands 
of our Nation and its allies? By May 1954, 
factory production had dropped to about the 
average level attained in 1952. A slow decline 
began in the fall of 1953 and continued through 
the early spring of 1954. The month-to-month 
reductions had generally been slowed by May, 
and the changes that were taking place then were 
largely the result of seasonal influences. In this 
12-month period of adjustment, production of 
durable goods showed more of a drop than that of 
nondurables. The latter, in fact, had shown 
some improvement beginning in early 1954. 

In May 1953, the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of production for manufactures was 139 (season- 
ally adjusted, 1947-49=100); it had dropped to 
126 a year later; in November 1943, the peak war 
month, it was 138. Between May 1953 and May 
1954, the durable goods index fell from 156 to 135 
and the nondurable index dropped from 123 to 117. 
Total sales by manufacturers, between May 1953 
and May 1954, had fallen $1,800 million—from 
$25,800 million to $24,000 million (seasonally 
adjusted). The entire drop was in durable goods, 
with more than a third of it in primary metal 
products, for which sales shrank by $700 million 
to $1,500 million. Plants producing nondurable 
goods maintained their sales level of May 1953. 

The records on physical units of production 
throw additional light on manufacturing activity 
in May 1953 and in May 1954. The production of 
pig iron declined from 6.6 to 4.6 million short tons, 
with a comparable decline in the percent of steel 
capacity used from 100 to 71. The production of 
household electrical applicances such as refrigera- 
tors, television sets, and radios had also fallen. 
Motor vehicle production for the midweek of May 

*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 

1 Monthly data on average hours and earnings are published in Employ- 
ment and Earnings and in the Monthly Labor Review (see p. 1393 of this 
a: and sales data used in this section were obtained from publi- 


cations of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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1954 was down 14 percent, or about 22,000 units, 
below the 166,000 produced a year earlier. 

Reductions in output from the extremely high 
levels of mid-1953 were accompanied by adjust- 
ments in factory employment and hours of work. 
In some plants, the major adjustment was in em- 
ployment, with only small cuts in the workweek; 
in others, hours of work were shortened and the 
work force largely maintained. Still other fac- 
tories cut their employment as well as their hours 
of work. As a result, what had been in large 
measure an overtime economy became more of 
a standard workweek economy. 

A number of considerations determine how any 
one plant cuts its production when faced with a 
decline in demand for its output. These include 
the psychological, technological, and labor rela- 
tions aspects of the change as well as such factors 
as the firm’s competitive position in the market 
and in the locality and the cost structure of the 
plant. For example, a manufacturer with opti- 
mistic expectations considers the decline to be 
temporary. If his product is storable and the 
price is not likely to change for some time, he is 
more likely to continue his full work staff on a 
reduced workweek. This course has the advan- 
taze, for the employer, of protecting his labor 
force against the competitive offers of other plants 
in the locality. However, in a plant where pro- 
duction requires continuous operations, it may not 
be possible to operate a production unit on a part- 
week basis. In such a case, the unit is completely 


shut down and its work force laid off. The work- 
ers who remain are of necessity continued at their 
regular weekly hours of work. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that not in all indus- 
tries, nor even in all plants in an industry, does 
production rise or decline at the same time that 
those changes occur in the economy as a whole— 
some lag behind and others lead the overall change. 
The plants which were affected before May 1953, 
for example, might have made the adjustment by 
that time and would therefore have shown little 
change in May 1954. Others may not have been 
touched by the decline until after May 1954. 


Changes in Average Hours and Employment 


The decline in manufacturing activity from May 
1953 to May 1954 was accompanied by reduced 
employment, less overtime work, and more part- 
time work. The number of production workers 
employed in manufacturing establishments de- 
clined by 1.5 million, from 13.9 to 12.4 million. 
This decline extended to 20 of the 21 major in- 
dustry groups; only the printing and publishing 
industry showed an increase. At the same time, a 
reduction in hours of work occurred in all but the 
tobacco and petroleum industry groups (table 1). 

A ranking of the relative changes over the period 
in both employment and hours for the 21 major 
groups indicates that the manner in which labor 
input (total man-hours) was reduced varied con- 
siderably among the industry groups. For ex- 


TABLE 1.—Changes in employment and average weekly hours in manufacturing industry groups, May 1953 and May 1954 
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ample, the ordnance, electrical machinery, and 
transportation equipment industry groups experi- 
enced the largest relative decreases in employment 
but smaller reductions in the workweek than many 
of the other groups. The leather group, on the 
other hand, reduced its workweek more sharply 
than 17 of the other groups, but its employment 
reduction exceeded that of only 7 others. Primary 
metals and furniture ranked high, with sub- 
stantial reductions in both employment and hours. 
By contrast, four nondurable goods industries— 
chemicals, petroleum, food, and tobacco—had 
small changes in both categories over the year. 


Average and Scheduled Workweek. The average 
workweek reported by establishments is influenced 
by such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, 
part-time work, and stoppages, and is therefore 
somewhat lower than the scheduled workweek. 
It is estimated that, because of these factors, a 
reported average workweek of 38 hours approxi- 
mates a scheduled 40-hour week. 

In May 1954, more than three-fourths of the 
production workers in manufacturing industries 
were in establishments reporting an average work- 
week of 38 hours or more—78 percent as compared 
with 86 percent in May 1953 (table 2). By indus- 
try group, the proportion of workers in this cate- 
gory ranged from a high of 97 percent (instru- 
ments) to a low of 50 percent (apparel) in the 
earlier month, and from 96 percent (petroleum) to 
34 percent (apparel) in May 1954. The propor- 
tion in this category exceeded 85 percent in both 
months in the metal-using industries (ordnance, 
machinery, fabricated metals, transportation 
equipment, and instruments). In the metal- 
producing (primary metals) group, however, the 
proportion declined from 94 to 66 percent. 

Although all of the durable-goods industry 
groups showed some decline in the proportion of 
workers in this category, certain nondurables— 
tobacco, chemicals, and petroleum—actually ex- 
perienced a small increase. However, two of the 
major nondurable goods industries—textiles and 
apparel—experienced substantial reductions— 
from 75 to 52 percent and from 50 to 34 percent, 
respectively. 


Overtime and Part-time Work. While the 40- 
hour week was generally maintained injmanu- 
facturing industries in May 1954, reductions in 


overtime hours during the preceding 12-month 
period lowered the proportion of workers in estab- 
lishments reporting 42 or more hours (table 3). 
Nevertheless, about 24 percent of factory workers 
were still in such establishments in May 1954. 

With the decline in the 42-or-more-hour cate- 
gory, the proportion averaging at least 38 but less 
than 42 hours increased, and included more than 
half of all factory workers in May 1954. As a 
result, there was a heavier concentration of em- 
ployees within a range of 2 hours about the 40- 
hour mark. 

The scheduling of overtime had been more 
extensive in durable goods than in nondurable 
goods in May 1953, when 45 percent of all durable 
goods workers and 32 percent of ali nondurable 
goods workers were in plants averaging 42 or 
more hours. By May 1954, these proportions had 
declined to 24 percent in both durables and non- 
durables. 

The largest downward shift in the durable goods 
industries occurred in primary metals. In May 
1953, 4 out of 10 workers in this industry were in 
plants averaging 42 hours or more; a year later, 
this proportion was only 1 out of 10. Further, 


"there was an almost sixfold increase in the under- 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of production workers in manu- 
facturing industry groups, by average weekly hours, May 
19538 and May 1954 
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38-hour category—from 6 to 34 percent. Similar 
changes occurred in the metals-using industries 
but to a lesser extent. In transportation equip- 
ment, however, the downward shift from the 
42-and-over group was offset by a heavier con- 
centration of employees in the 40-42 category; 
as a result, there was virtually no change in the 
proportion working 40 hours or more. 

Despite the high level of industrial activity in 
May 1953, only 13 percent of all workers were 
in establishments reporting an average workweek 
of 46 hours or more. Two industries, machinery 
and paper, reported more than 23 percent of their 
workers in this category. By May 1954, only 7 
percent of all factory workers were still in this 
category; the proportion for durables declined 
more sharply (from 14 to 7 percent) than that for 
nondurables (from 9 to 7 percent). Thus, al- 
though in May 1953 a larger proportion of workers 
in the durables group than in the nondurables 
were in the 46-or-more category, these two were 
equal a year later. In May 1954, the food and 
paper industry groups had a greater proportion 
of workers in plants with an average of 46 hours 
or more than any other group. 


Changes in Earnings and Aggregate Man- Hours 


When the workweek declines, gross average 
hourly earnings decrease to the extent that pre- 
mium (overtime) rates were paid for the lost hours. 
However, for the average factory worker, the loss 
in hourly earnings which resulted from the May 
1953—May 1954 reduction in overtime was more 
than offset by wage-rate increases, as hourly earn- 
ings rose from $1.76 in May 1953 to $1.81 in May 
1954. These increases also cushioned the effect of 
the shorter workweek on weekly earnings. In May 
1954, gross average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries were $71.13, 
only 50 cents less than a year earlier. 

The Bureau’s indexes of aggregate man-hours 
measure the composite effect of changes in both 
employment and hours. During the period under 
study, the factory man-hours index declined from 
114.5 to 99.1. Had the workweek remained un- 
changed between May 1953 and May 1954, the 
index would nonetheless have declined to 102.5. 
One-fifth of the reduction in man-hours for manu- 
facturing as a whole may thus be attributed to the 
reduced workweek for the average factory worker. 


TABLE 3.—Distribution of production workers in manufacturing industry groups, by length of workweek, May 1953 
and May 1954 
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Less than 0.05 percent. 





Movements in 
Commodity Prices 
Since 1951 


GERARD H. CorMIER* 





Prices in a competitive economy represent the 
final expression of the interplay of supply and 
demand. Changes in the direction and level of 
prices over a period of time, therefore, constitute 
economic barometers of prime importance. From 
the end of 1951 through mid-1954, the overall 
stability of commodity prices has been the most 
impressive characteristic portrayed by general 
price indexes. An analysis of commodity group- 
ings of the Wholesale Price Index prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' indicates that this 
stability has occurred primarily as a result of off- 
setting price fluctuations, rather than from a situa- 
tion of complete price rigidity. 

Over the entire period, the price index for in- 
dustrial commodities reveals something of a para- 
dox: prices declined during the period of price 
controls and production allocations for defense re- 
quirements, but they were stable following decon- 
trol, even though drastic production shifts had 
occurred as the emphasis changed from war pro- 
duction to more normal peacetime requirements. 
Economic shifts of this nature, without substantial 
fluctuations in the general movement of prices, 
have rarely occurred in the past. Price and pro- 
duction indexes demonstrate quite clearly that 
despite a status of partial defense mobilization 
since 1951, the productive capacity of the United 
States has been more than adequate for most 
civilian and military requirements. Indeed, in 
many areas, particularly textiles, leather and 
leather products, and coal, surplus capacity was 
available at all times. Moreover, the increasing 
effect of seasonal factors on prices of many com- 
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modities points up the fact that supply and de- 
mand are in balance and that short-term cyclical 
factors are again important considerations in the 
determination of price and production levels. 


Farm and Food Prices 


Because agricultural products provide the raw 
materials for many industries, as well as the source 
of the essential food requirements of the Nation, 
probably no broad commodity group in the Whole- 
sale Price Index exerts more influence over the 
entire economy. A steady decline in prices of this 
group started early in 1951 and continued at an 
average rate of about 0.7 percent per month 
through mid-1953; in only 8 of these 27 months 
were prices higher than in the preceding month. 
Since then, the underlying trend of farm product 
prices has been horizontal; although they have 
been moving by large amounts from month to 
month, in half of the 12 months the index was 
higher than it had been in the preceding month. 
The movement of the past year suggests that sup- 
port programs for basic agricultural commodities 
have effectively stabilized farm prices at approxi- 
mately support levels. The acquisition of large 
stocks of agricultural commodities—grains, fibers, 
and dairy products—by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation attest to the strong role played by 
agricultural price support programs in stabilizing 
farm prices. (See table 1.) 

Within the farm products group, the price move- 
ments of livestock in 1953-54 were a balance be- 
tween conflicting movements for individual items. 
Sharp month-to-month variations in the first 9 
months of 1953 reflected an erratic relationship 
between rising prices for hogs and decreasing prices 
for cattle, mainly in the lower grades. In the last 
quarter of the year, however, hog prices declined 
sharply from their summer peaks while cattle 
prices leveled off. The net result was a substantial 
decrease for the entire year. These price fluctua- 
tions for hogs and cattle reflected the supply and 
marketing situations for each commodity. Rela- 
tively low prices for hogs in 1952 caused a sharp 
cutback in farrowings for 1953, and this, in turn, 
caused the price rise. As the cattle cycle is con- 

*Of the Bureau’s Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 

1 The Wholesale Price Index measures changes from month to month in 
commodity prices at the primary market or wholesale level of distribution. 


The index, calculated on a 1947-49100 base is published monthly (see table 
D-9, p. 1425 of this issue). 
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TaBie 1.—Total investment in selected commodities by the Commodity Credit Corporation, July 31, years 1951-64 
[All figures in millions] 











Commodity 



































siderably longer than the hog cycle, the individual 
producer cannot react as rapidly to changing de- 
mand situations. Cattle prices began to soften 
early in 1952 but did not reach their postwar low 
until November 1953. The decline was acceler- 
ated by the drought in the summer and fall which 
reduced the amount of low-cost feed, including 
possibility of range feeding, and forced many pro- 
ducers to sell their animals. During the first half 
of 1954, livestock prices remained at about the 
level prevailing in the second half of 1953. 

Prices of raw fibers, cotton and wool, were ex- 
tremely stable over the entire period since 1951, 
while fluid milk prices followed their normal sea- 


sonal pattern of decreasing in the first half of the 


year and increasing in the second half. Grain 
prices in 1953 dropped sharply between May and 
June, then recovered steadily until April 1954. 
Thereafter, the average level of grain prices re- 
mained relatively stable at average 1953 levels. 

Average prices of processed foods over the period 
followed the general trend of farm prices but with 
a marked difference as to the time and degree of 
change. Thus, processed food prices declined ap- 
proximately 5 percent from 1951 through March 
1953, when the index registered its low point of the 
period. By contrast, farm prices continued to de- 
cline for 7 additional months and by November 
1953 had declined 17 percent from 1951 average 
prices. Processed food prices tended to be more 
inflexible because of the additional fixed cost fac- 
tors incurred in processing, as well as the difference 
in their final demand schedule. Moreover, wages 
and transportation rates, both primary elements 
in the cost structure, had continued to rise since 
1951. 

Price movements within this important com- 
modity group during 1953-54 were largely seasonal 
in nature, although, as with farm products, there 
were conflicting movements by types of products. 


Due partly to the drop in support prices for butter- 
fat in April 1954, dairy products had declined 5 
percent from their 1953 level by July 1954. Meats, 
on the other hand, increased about 3 percent over 
1953 levels in 1954. Bakery products and canned 
fruits and vegetables also rose over the period. 
Important types of raw foods such as eggs and 
fresh produce are excluded from the processed foods 
index. 


Prices of All Other Commodities 


The effect on the all-commodities index of the 14 
percent decline in farm prices between 1951 and 
mid-1954 was diluted, to a large extent, by the 
small drop (less than 2 percent) in average pri- 
mary market prices for all other commodities over 
the same period. The comprehensive Wholesale 
Price Index, as a result, reflected only a 4 percent 
decline. Practically the entire amount of this de- 
crease occurred in 1951 and 1952, when both agri- 
cultural and industrial prices were declining, 
though at very different rates. Following the 
termination of OPS price regulations in early 1953, 
industrial commodities recovered some of their pre- 
vious decline and in 1954 were only 1.3 percent 
below the 1951 peak. This increase was confined 
to certain commodity groups and was concentrated 
in the late spring and early summer. The behav- 
ior of commodity prices following decontrol in 1953 
was in marked contrast to the sharp rise of prices 
after the ending of wartime controls in 1946, when 
there was a large unsatisfied demand for civilian 
goods. 

If the nonfarm, nonfood commodity price 
indexes are grouped with reference to the year in 
which they attained their highest price level 
since the end of World War II, the various com- 
modity groups tend to divide into two definite 
categories, corresponding roughly to nondurable 
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and durable manufactures. (See table 2.) The 
“nondurable manufactures group’”’ (textiles, hides 
and skins, chemicals, rubber, lumber, and pulp 
and paper) reached its price peak in 1951. The 
“durable manufactures group,” on the other hand, 
did not attain its highest yearly level until 1953 
or 1954. (In addition to metals, machinery, 
furniture, and structural nonmetallic minerals, 
this group includes fuel, power, and lighting 
materials, and tobacco manufactures and bottled 
beverages, since their price movements were in 
this category.) For the first 7 months of 1954, 
industrial primary market prices continued to 
reflect basically the same situation that existed in 
the last half of 1953. Thus, average prices for 
most nondurable commodity groups fluctuated in a 
narrow range, although at much lower levels than 
those prevailing in 1951. On the other hand, 
prices for most durable groups continued to rise. 
Exceptions were fuel, power, and lighting mate- 
rials, which declined slightly, and metals and metal 
products, which remained unchanged. The rela- 
tive stability of industrial commodity prices 
through July 1954 reflected the balance achieved 
by offsetting price fluctuations since 1951 for 
nondurable and durable manufactures. 

The rate of decrease for industrial commodity 
groups differed significantly among the non- 
durables. Over the first 7 months of 1954, average 
prices for textile products and apparel and hides, 
skins, and leather products were at levels 14 and 


21 percent below their 1951 peaks, respectively. 
These averages were slightly below 1949 levels 
and thus at their lowest level for the postwar 
period. The weakness exhibited by these two 
commodity groups was caused principally by 
sharp declines in prices for cotton and wool prod- 
ucts and for cattle hides. The fact that these 
price drops are similar to those for plant and 
animal fibers and for livestock makes it apparent 
that supply had early caught up with demand for 
these two commodity groups. Prices for all other 
nonagricultural materials and products continued 
to range from 10 to 40 percent above their lowest 
postwar level. Demand remained generally strong 
for chemicals, lumber and wood products, and 
pulp, paper, and allied products. However, 
prices declined moderately for these commodity 
groups because productive capacity was greater 
than demand. A sharp decrease for rubber 
products (15.3 percent below the 1951 high) was a 
direct reflection of the gyrations in the price of 
crude rubber, which in turn were due to the 
changing political situation in the Far East. 
The continued rise in 1954 of average prices for 
commodities in the durable manufactures group 
was, in part, a direct reflection of the ability of 
producers to pass through at least some of the 
wage increases granted in 1953 and 1954. High 
levels of construction of both homes and industrial 
facilities in 1954 was unquestionably a primary 
factor underlying the price strength for many of 


TABLE 2.—Highest and lowest yearly wholesale price indezes for all commodity groups in period 1947-68 and average indez, 
first 7 months of 1954 


[Indexes, 1947-49 100] 
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these commodities, particularly furniture, non- 
metallic minerals, heavy machinery, and structural 
metal products. The slight decline in 1954 in 
average prices for the fuels group was due to lower 
coal prices resulting from the continuation of the 
long-term economic displacement of coal by oil 
and gas and to sharp price declines in average 
prices for refined petroleum products. The ac- 
cumulation of large stocks of refined products 
emphasized the strong emergence of seasonal 
factors affecting the demand for these products, 
particularly gasoline and distillate fuels. Although 
tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages are, 
of course, nondurable goods, they followed the 
general price trend of most durable commodities 
since 1951. This divergence may be explained 
by the fact that these commodities are affected 
by a different demand schedule. 

The movement of prices for the miscellaneous 
commodity group was largely the result of very 
sharp movements in prices of animal feeds. The 
net effect of these price changes, however, was 
diminished by stability in the prices of two other 
subgroups—toys and sporting goods, and jewelry 
and notions. The prices of animal feeds are 
closely related to livestock prices (although some- 
what exaggerated) so that the group as a whole 
moved very similarly to livestock. (For this 
reason, the miscellaneous group is shown under 
agricultural commodities on table 2.) 


Industrial Production 


Production data, as well as prices, are an 
integral component of a supply and demand 
schedule. A brief analysis of industrial produc- 
tion since 1951 is necessary in order to bring into 
perspective the relationship of production and 
industrial prices. In the postwar period, total 
industrial production, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board index, reached its peak in 1953; 
moreover, peak production for almost all individual 
commodity groups was also recorded in that year. 
As already noted, the postwar peak of industrial 
prices as a whole was registered in 1951, although 
some individual commodity groups did not reach 
their highest price levels until 1953 or 1954. 

Remaining shortages disappeared in almost all 
areas of tight supply with the record rate of pro- 
duction in the first half of 1953. By mid-1953, 
production exceeded apparent demand for many 
commodities, and producers began to cut back 
production in order to reduce mounting inven- 
tories. 

Price reductions and production cutbacks are 
primary, orthodox methods for bringing supply 
and demand into realistic balance, particularly 


' when inventories are accumulating rapidly. A 


host of considerations determine whether these 
methods are used simultaneously, separately, or in 
a staggered sequence over a period of time. Indi- 


TaBLe 3.—I/ndustrial production, 1951-54 





Indexes, 1947-49 = 100 
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! Food manufactures are classified by the Federal Reserve Board under nondurables. 
+ Mineral fuels and tobacco manufactures are classified by the Federal Reserve Board under minerals and nondurables, respectively. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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vidual producers in a given broad commodity 
area seldom are able to select unilaterally the 
method they desire to employ. Although produc- 
tion for nondurable manufactures continued to 
climb until 1953, substantial price declines had 
taken place for nondurable commodities in 1951 
and 1952. Price reductions for many nondurable 
manufactures often add broad groups of con- 
sumers previously not in the market because of 
price considerations. For many durable manu- 
factures, on the other hand, average prices were 
strong and increasing during 1953 and 1954, while 
production was sharply curtailed during most of 
this period. Thus, a substantial production drop 
for durable manufactures was not accompanied by 
a simultaneous or prior decrease in average prices. 

For durable manufactures, price is not usually 
a primary factor in stimulating demand. Other 
factors, such as level of farm income and new plant 
expenditures, are very often of more importance 
than price in determining final demand for these 
so-called hard goods. Over a short term, at 


least, durable-goods producers are best able to 
effect smooth transitions from one economic level 
to another without drastic revisions in prevailing 
prices. High capital requirements, high replace- 
ment costs, wages, and transportation rates, as 
well as the high ratic of fixed costs at low produc- 
tion levels, all contribute to the relative inelasticity 
of prices when demand for durables is decreasing. 
However, small concessions, equivalent to price 
reductions, were increasingly evident for many 
durables in 1953 and 1954. These included 
increased quality at no price change, more compre- 
hensive service, and limited absorption of freight 
charges to meet area competition. The effect of 
these adjustments is difficult to measure, but in 
total they would not affect the direction of move- 
ment of price indexes. In addition, the removal 
of the excess-profits tax, the offset of current losses 
against future profits, and the rapid amortization 
for defense plants have helped to ease, at least 
temporarily, the price pressure exerted by the 
existence of idle capacity. 





Growth of Aircraft 
and Parts Industry, 
1939 to 1954 


MANNIE KupPINSKY* 





Arrcrart have developed into military weapons 
of major importance and a major transportation 
medium during the past 15 years. As a result, 
the aircraft and parts manufacturing industry has 
grown to be the largest manufacturing employer. 
The industry employed an average of 811,100 
workers during the first 9 months of 1954, and 
other industries manufacturing various types of 
goods and services in support of aircraft produc- 


tion probably employed a similar number. 
Manufacturing methods have changed mate- 

rially since 1939 because of improved aircraft 

design, greater complexity of models, and increased 


output. Custom-manufacturing methods have 
been replaced by advanced production techniques 
using larger and more numerous machine tools 
and assembly-line methods. These changes and 
the more intensive research and development pro- 
gram required have also modified the industry’s 
occupational composition. Professional, scien- 
tific, and technical employees comprised a much 
larger proportion of the work force in 1954 than 
in 1939. Another major change has been the 
decline in the proportion of craftsmen as volume 
production methods were introduced and workers 
were assigned to more specialized and repetitive 
tasks. 

While the industry’s employment expansion 
following the outbreak of Korean hostilities 
passed its peak early in 1954, the aircraft and 
parts industry still had a backlog in orders of over 
$15 billion at the end of June 1954. Employment 
is expected to decline only moderately from 
797,200 in September 1954 to around 760,000 in 
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the fall of 1955. Relatively high levels of em- 
ployment may be expected to continue at least 
through March 1957. 


Employment Trends 


Aircraft and Parts Total. In September 1954, the 
aircraft and parts manufacturing industry em- 
ployed 797,200 workers compared with the 1939 
average of only 63,200 workers. Employment 
reached an alltime peak of 1,345,600 in 1943 and 
then dropped to 237,300 in 1946 (chart 1). These 
cycles of expansion and contraction in aircraft 
employment reflect, of course, the changing re- 
quirements of the Armed Forces; however, the 
current high level stems as much from the very 
substantial advancement in aeronautical science 
since 1939, as from the strained international 
situation and accompanying arms buildup. The 
importance of aircraft to the Armed Forces has 
grown immeasurably. They use the major types 
of aircraft—airplanes, guided missiles, and heli- 
copters—and the different models within each 
type for such varied missions as strategic bom- 
bardment, air defense, tactical support of the 
Armed Forces, reconnaissance, liaison, transport, 
and rescue. 

Today’s airplanes are, of course, faster, heavier, 
and more complex than those flown in 1939. A 
typical modern fighter weighs about 18,000 
pounds, whereas its counterpart used in World 
War II weighed only 9,500. The complexity of 
modern planes is indicated in the twenty-seven- 
fold increase in preflight engineering time required 
for a modern fighter as compared with a World 
War II fighter. Furthermore, a modern fighter 
has 15 times as much electrical wiring as a World 
War II fighter. Thus, modern aircraft design 
requires that the aircraft manufacturer devote 
more materials, man-hours, skills, and plant 
facilities to each plane. 

Civil aviation has also expanded substantially 
over the past 15 years. Revenue passenger miles 
flown by scheduled air carriers (both domestic and 
international) rose from approximately 870 million 
to 18 billion between 1939 and 1953. Plane miles 
flown in all other civilian aviation activities 
increased from 180 million to 1 billion between 
1939 and 1952. As a result, the demand for civil 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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Employment in the Aircraft and Parts Industry, Annually, 1939-53, Monthly, Janvary—September 1954 
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aircraft and the number of employees engaged in 
making these craft have expanded greatly since 
1939. Nevertheless, a lower proportion of the 
industry’s work force is now engaged in civil 
aircraft manufacturing than in 1939, owing to the 
tremendous rise in military aircraft production. 


Industry Subdivisions. While employment in the 
aircraft and parts industry expanded thirteenfold 
between 1939 and 1954, the rate of growth varied 
among the four major branches of the industry. 
The largest branch, aircraft, employed 496,400 in 
September 1954, over 60 percent of all those 
employed in the aircraft and parts industry. The 
September employment level represented an 
elevenfold expansion of the 1939 employment of 
45,000. Plants in this branch of the industry 


manufacture the airframe (usually subcontracting 
some part of the work), purchase (or have fur- 
nished by the Government) the remaining parts 
and equipment, and assemble and test the com- 
plete aircraft. They also carry on extensive 
research and development work toward improving 
existing models and designing new models of 
aircraft. 

The next largest branch, aircraft engine and 
engine parts, employed 161,600 in September 1954, 
about 20 percent of all aircraft employment. 
Between 1939 and September 1954, the aircraft 
engine branch increased its employment fifteen- 
fold. The very marked expansion of this branch 
of the aircraft and parts industry is even more 
clearly shown by the growth in its production 
facilities. In January 1939, it had 1.7 million 
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square feet of floor space; in June 1953, it had 
42.1 million square feet or 25 times as much. Over 
the same period, the airframe manufacturers’ floor 
space increased only twelvefold. Plants in the 
aircraft engine branch manufacture several diTer- 
ent types of aircraft engines (reciprocating, turbo- 
jet, turboprop, ramjet, and rocket) and engine 
parts. In addition, substantial resources are 
invested in product research and development. 

There are several reasons for the marked expan- 
sion in the aircraft engine branch of the industry. 
First, planes designed since World War II generally 
require more engines than previous models. 
Second, a tremendous advance has occurred in 
the development of propulsion units. During 
World War II, the reciprocating engine was the 
only type in operational use. Today, there are 
several other types, generally larger and heavier 
than World War IJ engines. Also, the research and 
development program occupied the worktime of 
11 percent of the workers employed in June 1952, 
substantially above the 1939 proportion. 

The third largest branch of the aircraft and 
parts industry is parts and equipment manufactur- 
ing. Plants in this branch manufacture special 


equipment for aircraft, such as bomb racks and 
de-icing equipment, and make airframe sections 
for the aircraft assemblers. The 122,000 workers 
employed in this branch in September 1954 
amounted to about 15 percent of the total aircraft 


and parts employment. The employment trend 
in this branch usually follows closely that in the 
aircraft industry, except that in periods of rapid 
expansion the rate of expansion in parts employ- 
ment is generally higher than that of any other 
branch of the aircraft industry. For example, 
between June 1950 (the beginning of the Korean 
emergency) and September 1954, employment in 
aircraft parts expanded almost fivefold, while 
employment in the aircraft and aircraft engine 
branches increased less than threefold. 

Plants in the fourth branch, aircraft propeller 
and propeller parts, manufacture the many differ- 
ent types of propellers used on reciprocating and 
turboprop engines. Employment totaled 17,200 
in September 1954, about 2 percent of total em- 
ployment in aircraft and parts manufacturing. 
Though employment in this branch kept pace 
with the growth of total aircraft employment 
through 1947, it has lagged since then. This lag 


is caused by the substantial and continuing shift to 
jet-propelled aircraft (which do not use propellers) 
in the Armed Forces. 


Secondary Employment. Several types of aircraft 
parts and equipment are manufactured by work- 
ers outside the aircraft and parts industry. For 
example, aircraft instruments and electronics 
equipment are generally made in the industries 
specializing in those products. A group of aircraft 
engine parts, including electrical equipment, piston 
rings, and valves, also fall into this category. 
The number of employees devoted to making such 
products outside the aircraft industry usually 
varies closely with the level of production and 
employment in aircraft industries. 

However, the number of employees engaged in 
manufacturing aircraft electronics equipment has 
probably increased more rapidly in the past several 
years than employment in the aircraft industry, 
because of the large increases in the number of in- 
struments and the amount of electronics installed 
in modern aircraft to enable them to fly above the 
speed of sound, through all kinds of weather, and 
to carry very complex offensive and defensive 
weapons. According to the Aircraft Industries 
Association, the cost of the electronics in a modern 
bomber equals the total cost of 2 World War II 
bombers. Furthermore, the number of workers 
engaged in manufacturing guided missiles in plants 
outside the aircraft industry has increased markedly 
in the past 2 years. 

A substantial number of workers in many other 
industries produce goods and services in support 
of aircraft production. Workers in mines, blast 
furnaces, aluminum and steel rolling mills, trans- 
portation companies, public utilities, and many 
other establishments contribute indirectly to air- 
craft production. The employment in activities 
supporting aircraft production in such industries 
is probably at least as large as that of the aircraft 
industries. 


Volume of Production 


The foregoing employment trends reflect the 
change in the volume of aircraft production (table 
1). Production of all aircraft, in airframe pounds, 
rose from 12.5 million in 1939 to an alltime peak 
of 962.4 million pounds in 1944. However, peak 
employment was reached in 1943, as the greatest 
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amount of labor invested in building a plane 
occurs several months before final delivery. 

Military production dropped sharply at the 
close of World War LI, resulting in a low industry 
production level of 29.3 million pounds of air- 
frames in 1947. However, the emergency in 
Korea and the expanded defense program brought 
production up to approximately 151 million pounds 
by 1953, 12 times the 1939 production rate. 
These figures exclude the airframe weight of spares. 
Guided missile production, which is steadily 
rising in volume, increased the industry’s total 
activity. 


TABLE 1.—Airframe weight production in the United States, 
1939-53 ' 





| - Weight (excluding spares) 
(in millions of airframe pounds) 





Total Military Civil 
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1 Data from Aviation Facts and F’ , 1953, Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., Wash » Lincoln Press Inc., 1953. 
2 Estimated by the "Aircraft — Association. 
3 No production other than mili: 
¢ Actual January-August totaled 6, 6, ‘21, 600 pounds. 


Civil aircraft production amounted to only 7.2 
percent of total production in 1953 (table 1). Be- 
cause of the postwar boom in private flying and 
the particularly low rate of military production in 
the immediate postwar years, civil output topped 
military production in 1946 and 1947. However, 
private flying did not grow as expected, and civil 
demand for aircraft now comes chiefly from sched- 
uled commercial airlines and business executives. 


Aircraft Manufacturing Methods 


Aircraft manufacturing methods have under- 
gone substantial modification since 1939. These 
changes, like the employment trends, have re- 
flected the varying levels of production— partic- 
ularly the sharp expansions—and the changes in 


aircraft design. Airframe sections are now fabri- 
cated by new methods to insure their withstanding 
the stress and heat of high-speed flight. 

In 1939, airplanes were built by custom-manu- 
facturing methods. Only 2,2(\0 of the 6,000 planes 
built in 1939 were military planes; most of the 
remainder were small, single-engine craft. Air- 
frame sections for the larger, all metal planes were 
stamped out of aluminum and assembled by highly 
skilled workmen using jigs, fixtures, and handtools. 
After the airframe was assembled, workmen would 
install the engines, propellers, and other equip- 
ment. The plane was then tested and delivered. 

Custom-building methods were also used in air- 
craft engine manufacturing in 1939. Forgings 
and castings were machined to shape on general 
purpose machine tools by highly skilled machine- 
tool operators. After some further processing, 
the finished engine parts were assembled into the 
aircraft engine by highly skilled assemblers. Air- 
craft propellers were manufactured by similar 
methods. 

Aircraft manufacturing intinodie | are very differ- 
ent today. Airframe sections are formed by huge 
stretch, extrusion, and forging presses and milling 
machines. The number of “bits and pieces” com- 
prising the airframe has been reduced by making 
larger and integrally stiffened sections for the 
larger and faster planes. These sections are 
welded or riveted together by large machines or 
by hand equipment. Assembly-line techniques 
have been adopted to the largest extent possible, 
considering the great size of modern planes, their 
complexity, and the many changes introduced 
during production. Moving assembly lines are 
used in a few plants. 

Aircraft engine manufacturing methods have 
also changed over the past 15 years, with a steady 
substitution of specialized and automatic tools 
for general purpose machine tools. For example, 
one battery of machines automatically performs 
as many as 35 operations on cylinder heads. 
Assembly-line techniques are now very common 
in this industry. Both airframe and engine plants 
have subdivided manufacturing operations so 
that individual workers specialize on a limited 
number of operations. However, this ration- 
alization of manufacturing operations was made 
possible by the present high levels of production 
and may not be feasible at lower levels. 
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Plant Size 


Facilities in the aircraft and parts industry 
were expanded very substantially from 1939 to 
1955. Floorspace of airframe, engine, ana pro- 
peller plants totaled 9.5 million square feet on 
January 1, 1939, and 135.8 on June 30, 1953 
(table 2). Between these two dates, the amount 
of floorspace in use varied with the level of pro- 
duction. It reached a peak of 175 million square 
feet in December 1943 and then, like production, 
declined rapidly upon the end of World War II. 
The Korean emergency precipitated a new 
expansion. 

Several factors in the postwar period, besides 
the volume of production, impelled the industry 
to expand its facilities. The trend toward larger 
planes required more floorspace for manufacturing 
and assembly. Increased floorspace was also 
needed to accommodate the very large machine 
tools now used to fabricate airframe sections. 
Lastly, the intensive research and development 
program that the industry has carried on since 
the end of World War II has required increased 
facilities. Modern aircraft are developed and 


planned in wind tunnels and laboratories, on 


mechanical testing machines, and through the 
building of experimental and prototype aircraft. 
Moreover, the problems of transonic and super- 
sonic flight have required the construction of radi- 
cally different research equipment and facilities. 

The establishments which carry on manufac- 
turing and research activities in the aircraft and 
parts industry are, therefore, generally large both 
in the amount of floorspace and size of work 


TABLE 2.—Floorspace of aircraft, engine, and propeller 
facilities, selected dates, 1939-53 ' 





Floorspace (in millions of square feet) 





Total Aircraft | Engine | Propeller 
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! For source, see table 1, footnote 1. 

2 Total includes glider facilities. 

3 Estimated. 

« Data refer to floorspace “available for military production.” 


force. Currently, about 90 percent of the indus- 
try’s work force is employed in establishments 
which have 500 or more employees. 

Establishments in the aircraft branch of the 
industry are especially large, the mejority having 
5,000 to 35,000 employees at each location. 
Those making complete engines are also of 
substantial size, the majority having 3,000 to 
25,000 employees. The major propeller manu- 
facturing establishments have 2,000 or more 
employees. Establishments in the aircraft parts 
and equipment branch are generally small. 


Work Force 


Marked changes have occurred in the aircraft 
and parts industry’s work force since 1939 as a 
result of the increased complexity of aircraft, 
increased volume of production, and the changes in 
manufacturing methods. Management comprised 
only 1.6 percent of total employment in the air- 
craft and parts industry in 1940, according to the 
Bureau of Census. Today, this group—mainly 
proprietors, managers, and officials—represents an 
estimated 2.8 percent of the industry’s employ- 
ment. This higher proportion of administrative 
and executive officials is needed to carry out the 
difficult and complex task of developing and man- 
ufacturing constantly improved aircraft models. 

The proportion of professional, semiprofessional, 
and technical employees has greatly increased 
since 1940, for the same reason. In 1940, this 
group comprised only 9 percent of the industry’s 
work force, while now it comprises 15 percent. 
This group includes engineers, mathematicians, 
physicists, chemists, biologists, other scientists, 
draftsmen, and many other kinds of technicians 
who perform research on aerodynamic, thermal, 
and metallurgical problems, and on related 
problems of human engineering such as the effect 
of temperature and speed on aircrews. 

Although the number of different skills used in 
aircraft manufacturing has increased since 1939, 
the proportion of skilled craftsmen in the industry 
has declined with the change from custom- 
manufacturing to modified mass-production tech- 
niques. According to the Bureau of the Census, 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers com- 
prised about 42 percent of all employees in the 
industry in 1940. By 1954, the proportion had 
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fallen to an estimated 27 percent, while the 
proportion of operatives and kindred workers has 
increased. In 1940, the Bureau of the Census 
reported that the latter group made up about. 30 
percent of the industry’s employment while cur- 
rently it comprises an estimated 37 percent. The 
shift between these two major occupational groups 
reflects in part the decline in the proportion of 
highly skilled machinists and mechanics in the 
industry and an increase in the proportion of 
specialized assemblers and machine-tool operators. 

The proportion of women employed in the indus- 
try generally rises and falls with the volume of 
production. In 1940, only 4 percent of the total 
work force were women, whereas, in March 1954, 
the proportion was 17 percent. Peak employment 
of women occurred in November 1943 when they 
comprised 37 percent of the work force. As the 
industry contracted to its postwar size, there was 
a sharp reduction in the proportion of women 
employed. 


Geographical Distribution 


Employment in aircraft and parts manufactur- 
ing has spread out considerably from the 5 States 
which in 1939 accounted for 82 percent of the total 
employment. In May 1954, as shown below, the 
5 leading States had only 61 percent of the total 
employment. California remained the leading 
State in aircraft employment, with almost 30 
percent of the total. New York was next with 
10 percent, closely followed by Ohio with 9 percent, 
Connecticut with 7 percent, and Texas with 6 
percent. 


a 
Other States 


Washington Total 
Maryland 
1 Data from U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In the four branches of the industry, employ- 
ment is concentrated in the following States: 
Aircraft—California, New York, Texas, Washing- 


ton, Kansas, Ohio, and Maryland; aircraft engine 
manufacturing—Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York; 
propeller manufacturing—Connecticut, Ohio, and 
New Jersey; aircraft parts and auxiliary equip- 
ment manufacturing—California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri. 


Hours, Earnings, and Turnover 


Hiring in the aircraft and parts industry has 
dropped sharply since the middle of 1953, but did 
not fall below separations till the first 8 months of 
1954. In contrast, separations have exceeded ac- 
cessions in all durable goods manufacturing since 
July 1953, because employment declined more 
sharply and earlier in the entire durable goods 
group than in aircraft manufacturing. 


TaBLE 3.—Hours and earnings of production workers in the 
aircraft and parts industry, 1947-54 
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As production rose sharply because of the Korean 
emergency, aircraft manufacturers expanded their 
workweek from an average of 40.6 hours in 1949 
to an average of 43.8 in 1951 (table 3). After the 
Korean armistice and adoption of the “stretched 
out” aircraft program, average weekly hours de- 
clined to 41.9 in 1953. During the first 9 months 
of 1954, they have been relatively stable around 
an average of 40.7. 

Gross average hourly earnings for production 
workers increased from $1.38 in 1947 to $2.10 in 
September 1954—a gain of 52 percent (table 3). 
Although average gross hourly earnings include 
overtime earnings, most of the increase between 
1947 and September 1954 reflects wage gains. 
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Weekly earnings averaged $54.98 in 1947 and 
$85.68 in September 1954. 


Employment Outlook 


The industry’s employment expansion resulting 
from the Armed Forces buildup following the out- 
break of Korean hostilities passed its peak early 
in 1954. But the aircraft and parts industry still 
had a backlog in orders of over $15 billion at the 
end of June 1954, though total orders had dropped 
from the postwar peak of almost $19 billion 
reached in mid-1953. 

Employment in the aircraft and parts manu- 
facturing industry is expected to decline moder- 
ately at least through the fall of 1955. This 
estimate of future employment is based on current 
military procurement programs and the assump- 
tion that production of civil aircraft will continue 
at its present level. It also assumes no significant 
change in international relations. However, em- 
ployment in this industry will always be subject 
to unforeseen fluctuation as military production 
plans change. 

Aircraft employment reached a postwar peak 
of 830,100 in January 1954 (see chart), then 


declined during the next 9 months to the Septem- 
ber figure of 797,200. This decline reflects the 
passing of peak production, though the decline 
will be moderate since the Air Force will continue 
its buildup through June 1957. It is estimated 
that there will be a further moderate decline which 
will bring employment in the aircraft and parts 
industry down to around 760,000 by the fall of 
1955 and may result in a corresponding decline 
in other industries engaged in producing goods and 
services in support of aircraft production. How- 
ever, employment in guided missile production 
will continue to increase. 

Relative high levels of employment in the 
industry will probably continue at least until 1957. 
The Air Force expects to reach its goal of 137 
wings by June 1957; the Navy is modernizing the 
aircraft operated by its carrier groups and by the 
Marine Corps air wings; and the Army is building 
up its force of helicopters and liaison planes. 
Despite the moderate decline in employment esti- 
mated for the aircraft industry, many new em- 
ployees will be hired because the maintenance of 
employment at the indicated levels will require the 
replacement of workmen lost through normal 
turnover. 





Labor Supply 
for Manufacturing 
in a Coal Area 


GERALD G. SOMERS* 





IN a DYNAMIC Economy of declining and expand- 
ing industries, changing manpower needs call for a 
ready mobility of labor between industries, occu- 
pations, and areas. This problem has been high- 
lighted by the persistence of serious pockets of 
unemployment in areas dominated by declining 
industries. For these areas, the solution lies in 
either outward migration of workers or introduc- 
tion of new employment opportunities to which 
local labor can adapt. 

Coal-mining communities presently constitute a 
large proportion of the areas with chronic labor 
surpluses. Substantial numbers of younger work- 
ers have already moved from the coal regions. 
From the standpoint of the welfare of the particu- 
lar area, however, the attraction of new manufac- 
turing facilities is a much more desirable solution 
to the local unemployment problem; and govern- 
mental policy has buttressed this point of view by 
encouraging plant location in depressed areas 
through tax amortization procedures and in other 
ways. 

A major question to be considered in plant loca- 
tion is whether the manufacturer can attract a 
sufficient number of employees with the required 
personal characteristics and occupational and 
industrial experience. In an attempt to gain 
greater knowledge about worker mobility and labor 
supply in a coal-mining area, a survey was made of 
the employment histories, over a 12-year period, 
of 1,015 persons hired by a chemical manufac- 
turer in 1951-52 in Morgantown, Monongalia 
County, W. Va. These included 433 skilled main- 
tenance craftsmen, 234 chemical operators, 246 


unskilled and semiskilled workers, and 102 office, 
technical, and professional employees. 

The chemical plant first began operations in 
1941. It closed for over a year in 195-46 and 
closed again for over a year in 1950-51. As 57 
percent of the employees hired in 1951-52 had 
previously worked in the plant,’ the survey was 
able to throw light on the impact of unemployment 
as well as the recurring process of labor supply. 

Monongalia County and the surrounding area 
are dominated by coal mining. The 1940 Census 
placed 28.7 percent of County employment in 
mining and only 8.8 percent in manufacturing; 
in 1950, 26.5 percent was in mining and 16.5 per- 
cent in manufacturing. (The number of workers 
employed in mining increased over the decade 
from 3,922 to 5,196, while manufacturing employ- 
ment rose from 1,205 to 3,228.) Mining is also 
more important than manufacturing in the six 
counties which border on Monongalia. 


Characteristics of the Work Force 


Industrial Experience. In spite of limited manu- 
facturing activity in the Monongalia area, over 
half of the workers had gained experience in manu- 
facturing industry prior to their initial employment 
in the chemical plant. The proportion of em- 
ployees with manufacturing experience in the 
three major plant occupations was as follows: 


Percent of gy first hired 
~~ 





1941-60 1951-58 Total 


Maintenance craftsmen 52.0 52.0 52.0 
Chemical operators 47.9 
Unskilled and semiskilled workers._... (') 62.2 62.2 


1 Not available. 


A large proportion of the maintenance craftsmen 
had also been employed in construction (33 per- 
cent) or coal mining (30 percent) at some time 
during the 1940’s. Approximately one-fourth of 
the chemical operators and 30 percent of the un- 
skilled workers had also worked in the coal 


* Associate Professor of Economics, West Virginia University. 

This article summarizes portions of the author’s study, Mobility of C hemi- 
cal Workers in a Coal-Mining Area. (Jn West Virginia University Business 
and Economie Studies, Morgantown, W. Va., June 1954.) 

1 These include about 150 unskilled and semiskilled workers whose employ- 
ment records were excluded from the survey, as well as 264 of the maintenance 
workers, 213 operators, and 38 office and technical workers. 
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industry prior to their employment in the chemical 
plant. 

A smaller proportion in each occupational group 
had spent most of the period from 1940 to 1951 in 
manuiacturing industries. Even so, one-fourth of 
the maintenance craftsmen and one-third of the 
unskilled and semiskilled workers who were first 
hired in 1951-52 had been primarily employed in 
other manufacturing plants before coming to the 
chemical plant. 

Despite the small proportion of County employ- 
ment accounted for by manufacturing, 35 percent 
of the unskilled and semiskilled workers were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries on the job held 
just prior to their move to the chemical plant in 
1951-52. (A substantial proportion of these 
workers had been employed outside the County.) 
The proportion of maintenance craftsmen and of 
operators last employed in manufacturing varied 
according to the period in which they were first 
hired at the plant, as shown below. 


Percent of— 


Maintenance Chemical 
craftsmen operetors 


19. 8 12.7 
23. 8 
28. 6 





Although between 25 and 30 percent of the 
workers hired at the plant in the 3 major plant 
occupational groups had worked in the coal mines 
some time during the 1940’s, it is significant that a 
smaller proportion were employed in the mines 
just prior to their move to the chemical plant. 
Moreover, the percentage of former miners among 
the plant’s employees was small relative to the 
importance of mining in total employment in 
Monongahela and surrounding counties. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the operators and unskilled 
workers were employed in the mines just prior to 
their work in the chemical plant. Of the mainte- 
nance craftsmen, 22 percent moved to their first 
chemical plant employment from coal mining in 
1951-52, but the number who moved from mining 
to the plant during the 1940’s did not exceed 
7 percent. Declining employment opportunities in 
the coal industry in 1952 undoubtedly influenced 
this differential movement. The largest propor- 
tion of maintenance craftsmen were employed 
in construction and construction-related service 


establishments just before moving to the chemical 
plant. 


Occupational Experience. The chemical plant was 
able to fill adequately its most serious need in 
1951—a large supply of skilled craftsmen to reha- 
bilitate and maintain the complex equipment 
used in the industrial chemicals industry. In 
addition to those who had served as maintenance 
workers in the plant during the 1940’s, many others 
were hired for the first time in 1951-52. Eighty 
percent of these new employees had worked as 
craftsmen on their preceding job, and only 1.1 
percent were without experience as craftsmen dur- 
ing the 1940’s. 

Although few of the operators hired during the 
war had been previously employed as chemical 
operators, many had gained experience as opera- 
tives in manufacturing, coal mining, and trucking. 
When the chemical plant reopened in 1951, 90 
percent of the first and second class operators 
hired at that time had been employed in the plant 
prior to the shutdown 16 months earlier. The 
attractiveness of employment in the chemical 
plant can also be seen in the fact that among 
those who were hired as unskilled and semiskilled 
workers in 1951-52, 40 percent had worked as 
craftsmen and 62 percent as operatives at other 
plants during the 1940’s. 

The chemical plant played a major role in the 
labor force participation of the nonsupervisory 
office employees. Over 10 percent had no record 
of employment prior to their applications at the 
plant in 1951, and 70 percent of the 35 workers 
who had been employed in the plant before 1950 
remained unemployed throughout the shutdown. 
Nearly 84 percent had been employed as office 
workers on the job immediately preceding their 
employment at the plant in 1951. 


Age and Education. Among the 5,000 applicants 
for employment in 1951 (to fill a normal employ- 
ment complement of 1,000), the plant management 
chose workers who were relatively young and who 


had above-average education. Although many 
younger workers had undoubtedly migrated from 
this area, 97 percent of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers and 91 percent of the clerical and 
technical employees were under 40 years of age at 
the time they were hired in 1951. Similarly, 85 
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percent of the operators and 75 percent of the 
craftsmen were in that age group. (Almost all of 
these relatively young chemical operators had 
worked in the plant during the 1940's.) 

The average educational level attained by 
workers hired at the plant in 1951-52 was sub- 
stantially above that for the surrounding area. 
The 1950 Census reported that, among persons 25 
years and older, 37.5 percent in West Virginia and 
43.6 percent in Monongalia County had at least 
some high school education. The proportion of 
the employees with at least some high school 
education ranged from 67 percent of the mainte- 
nance craftsmen to 99 percent of the clerical and 
technical employees. 


Extent of Mobility 


The proportion of workers in the chemical plant 
who had moved between employers, industries, 
occupations, and areas was considerably greater 
than the average indicated in many other studies 
of labor mobility. The following tabulation indi- 
cates the percentages of the workers first employed 
at the plant in 1951-52 who had made at least 
one change in each category, excluding their move 
to the chemical plant, during the period 1940 to 
1951: 

Percent of— 





Semi- 
skilled 


and un- 

Crafts- skilled 

Change in— men workers 
Employer : 91.7 85. 8 
Industry ! ; 83. 5 82. 1 


Occupation ! A 71.0 84. 2 
71. 6 59. 8 


1 The 270-item occupational classification and the 148-item industria 
classification of the Bureau of the Census were used in these comparisons 
2 Employment beyond a 10-mile radius of Morgantown. 


The high degree of mobility is explained partly 
by the fact that the workers studied had moved 
at least once, i.e., to the chemical plant in 1951- 
52, and by the environment in which the new 
plant was located. The skilled maintenance 
craftsmen made an exceptionally large number of 
employer changes. Many of these changes oc- 
curred because of the instability of employment 
in coal mining and construction, the local indus- 


tries to which they were primarily attached 
among the 1940’s. However, they were more 
likely to remain within a single occupational 
classification than were the semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers. 

Moreover, the fact that, for most of the workers, 
a change of employer was often accompanied by a 
change of industry helps to explain the diversity 
of their industrial experience. It was not suffi- 
cient, however, to explain the widespread manu- 
facturing experience gained by these workers 
located in an essentially nonmanufacturing area. 
The explanation lies in extensive geographic mo- 
bility. Almost half of the workers had been em- 
ployed beyond a 30-mile radius of Morgantown 
and approximately three-fourths of those with 
manufacturing experience had been employed 
beyond this area. Since only 1 town within a 
40-mile radius has a slightly larger population 
than Morgantown, most of the migrant workers 
sought manufacturing employment in such large 
metropolitan centers as Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Detroit. Many of the migrant 
workers had returned to work in Monongalia 
County before moving to the chemical plant, and 
for those still employed beyond a 30-mile radius 
just prior to being hired at the plant—almost 
one-fourth of the plant employees—the pull of 
“good” jobs in their home area was sufficient to 
induce their return. 


Reasons for Movement 


As might be expected, many of the workers were 
unemployed just prior to their initial movement 
to the chemical plant, particularly those who were 
first hired when the plant opened in 1941, since 
24.6 percent of the 1940 County labor force was 
unemployed. The survey indicated that almost 
one-fourth of the skilled craftsmen and one-fifth 
of the operators and unskilled workers were unem- 
ployed immediately before their initial plant 
employment. 

However, the bulk of the movement represented 
a voluntary transfer of jobs in search of higher 
wages and greater security. Most of the workers 
improved their wages by moving to the plant. 
Those who had left the area to gain employment 
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security and higher earnings returned when these 
advantages became available at home. The work- 
ers employed by the chemical pliant developed a 
strong attachment to their jobs in spite of past 
propensities for movement. The plant manage- 


ment reported an average monthly turnover rate 
of only 1 percent in 2 years of operations. Ob- 
versely, many workers lost wages and occupational 
status and some withdrew from the labor force 
during the periods of plant shutdown. 


* * * +. * 


Thus, the management of the chemical plant in 
Monongalia County (and, presumably, that of 
other manufacturing plants locating in similar 
areas) was able to benefit from the patterns of 


labor mobility in the County. Because of the 
relative attractiveness of the employment oppor- 
tunities offered, the plant management was able to 
choose workers with high personal qualifications 
from a large volume of applicants. In spite of the 
domination of coal mining in the area, a diversity 
of industrial and occupational experience had been 
gained by the applicants through high rates of 
mobility between employers, industries, occupa- 
tions, and areas. Maintenance craftsmen and 
others were able and willing to transfer their skills 
from construction and coal mining, in which em- 
ployment is less stable. But, even more impor- 
tant, substantial numbers who had left the area to 
work in distant manufacturing centers were willing 
to return to new opportunities closer to home. 
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Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Earnings of Communications 
Workers in October 1953 


Emptoyess of the Nation’s interstate communica- 
tions companies averaged $1.81 an hour in October 
1953, which represented an increase of 9 cents 
since the Bureau’s previous earnings study in 
this field a year earlier! Most of this increase 
was the result of general wage adjustments 
negotiated through collective bargaining. 

About 666,000 employees were included in the 
present study.2 Employment in the telephone 
industry, which employs slightly over nine-tenths 
of the Nation’s communications workers, had 
increased by about 10,000 between October 1952 
and October 1953. Employment of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. declined slightly, whereas 
levels in the radiotelegraph and ocean-cable car- 
riers remained virtually constant during the 
12-month period. 


Class A Telephone Carriers 


Earnings of the 621,200 telephone workers 
covered by the study averaged $1.82 an hour in 
October 1953 (table 1). During the previous 12 
months, nearly all of the telephone companies 
had negotiated pay raises, generally ranging from 
$1 to $4 a week, varying by locality and occupa- 
tional classification. These wage adjustments 
undoubtedly account for most of the 9-cent in- 
crease in average hourly earnings after October 
1952. 

Experienced switchboard operators, numbering 
nearly 170,000 in the industry, averaged $1.40 
an hour in October 1953—5 cents an hour higher 


than in October 1952. Nonsupervisory clerical 
employees averaged $1.52 an hour as compared 
with $1.45 in October 1952. October 1953 aver- 
ages for central office repairmen and linemen, two 
of the largest categories of skilled manual workers, 
were $2.23 and $1.85 an hour. Averages for these 
and other manual jobs were generally from 10 to 
15 cents higher than a year earlier. 


Operations of the Bell System employed 97 
percent of the telephone workers covered by the 
study. Earnings of Bell System workers were sub- 
stantially higher than those received by similar 
groups of workers in non-Bell companies. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Western Union wire-telegraph employees aver- 
aged $1.62 an hour in October 1953—5 cents 
above the October 1952 average (table 2). This 
increase was largely the result of negotiated wage 
changes effected during the first half of 1953.° 
The 1953 wage adjustment which applied to 
workers hired by the company after November 1, 
1941, added 4 cents to the base rate of hourly 
rated workers in the New York Metropolitan 


1 Data were collected by the Federal Communications Commission as 
required by the amended Communications Act of 1934. Interstate com- 
munications carriers covered were class A telephone carriers having annual 
operating revenues exceeding $250,000 and wire-telegraph, radiotelegraph, 
and ocean-cable carriers with annual revenues exceeding $50,000. 

The earnings data contained in this article were computed by dividing 
weekly scheduled compensation by weekly scheduled hours. The figures, 
therefore, include premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime. 

See November 1953 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1198) for 1952 data. 

1 Excluded from this report are officials and managerial assistants, and 
workers employed outside the continental United States except territorial 
employees in the telephone industry. 

5 General wage increases negotiated in June 1954 are not reflected in the 
earnings data of this study. The June 1954 increase provided for a 5-cent 
hourly raise for employees hired before November 1, 1941, and increases 
ranging from 10 to 21 cents for workers hired after November 1, 1941. 
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area and 3 cents to the rate of all workers, except 
nonmotor messengers, in areas outside New York. 
Advancement of workers within rate ranges also 
contributed to the upward movement of wages. 
Foot and bicycle messengers averaged 88 cents 
an hour in October 1953, up 1 cent as compared 
with 5 cents for all Western Union workers, 
reflecting the absence of any general wage increase 
for the majority of these workers during the 
preceding 12-month period. Many of the 6,824 
employees in this job classification are en\ployed 
on a part-time basis and personnel turn@ver is 
relatively large, even among the full-time workers. 
Hourly averages for other numerically itapor- 
tant job categories in which men predominated 
were $1.23 for motor messengers, $1.81 for Morse 
operators, and $1.87 for linemen and cablemen. 
Among major jobs in which women outnumbered 
men, average hourly earnings amounted to $1.34 


for experienced telegraph operators (except Morse 
operators) in the commercial department, $1.48 
for telephone operators, and $1.59 for nonsuper- 
visory clerical employees in the commercial 
department. 


Radiotelegraph Carriers 


The 4,782 employees (3,850 men and 932 
women) of companies engaged in transmitting 
nonvocal communications by radio averaged $1.98 
an hour in October 1953, an average rise of 9 
cents from October 1952 levels (table 3). Clerical 
employees, equipment operators, and construction, 
installation, and maintenance employees averaged 
wage gains of approximately 10 cents an hour for 
the 12-month period. By contrast, earnings of 
foot and bicycle messengers rose 1 cent an hour. 

Hourly averages for numerically important job 
categories in which men greatly outnumbered 


TaBLE 1.—Employees of class A telephone carriers: '! Average hourly earnings * of employees in selected occupations by regions,* 
October 1953 
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Cable splicers_. 
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1 Covers interstate telephone carriers with annual operating revenue 
ceeding $250,000. 

2 Includes premium pay for regularly scheduled overtime work. 

* Figures include long-lines employees and class A telephone carrier em- 
ployees in the Territories. 

‘ Excludes officials and managerial assistants, professional and semi- 
professional employees, and nonclerical business office and sales employees. 


Nore.—In this study the me include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 


Middle Atlantic-—Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Great Lakes—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Chesapeake— 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeastern— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; North Central—lowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; South Central—Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas (except E] Paso County); Moun- 
tain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho (south of Salmon River), Montana, Ne 

New Mexico, Texas (El Paso County), Utah, and Ww yorning; Pacific— 
California, Idaho (north of Salmon River), Oregon, and Washington. 
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‘Tasux 2.—Western Union Telegraph Co.: Percentage distribution of employees, by average hourly earnings ' and 
Eee Obke a 958 and 1952 
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$1. 89 . $0. 87 $1. 23 
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1 Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work. 2 Excludes officials and assistants. 
Norte.—Because of rounding, distributions may not always total 100. 5 Less than 0.05 percent. 


TaBLE 3.—Principal radiotelegraph carriers:! Percentage distribution of employees by average hourly earnings* and selected 
occupations, October 1953 and 1952 
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Number of workers 4297 532 
Average hourly earnings ? > 4 . $1. 54 . " $1. 78 
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1 Covers radiotelegraph carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 


000. 
2 Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work. not included in the dist: ibution above. 
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women were 91 cents for foot and bicycle messen- 
gers, $2.32 for radio operators, and $2.33 for 
radio operating technicians. Among work cate- 
gories in which men outnumbered women by 
smaller margins, averages of $1.70 were recorded 
for mechanicians and maintenance technicians and 
$1.74 for nonsupervisory clerical workers. 


Ocean-Cable Carriers 


The 1,317 employees (1,089 men and 228 
women) of the 3 ocean-cable carriers included in 
the study averaged $1.99 in October 1953 (table 
4). This average was 8 cents higher than a year 
earlier; employment during the two periods was 
nearly identical. 


TaBLE 4.—Principal ocean-cable corriers:'! Percentage dis- 
tribution of employees by average hourly earnings? and 
selected occupations, October 1958 and 1952 (including 
ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co.) 






































| 
All employees, Messengers,| Telet 
except officials) “SDle oper- |" foot and "| multiplex 
Average hourly and assistants*| bicycle operators 
earnings ? (in cents) | 
| | 
| 1953 | 1952 | 1953 |~1952 1983 | 1952 | 1953 1952 
80 and under 90___. 8.6) 15.5) s.7 | 0.9 | —. 
90 and under 100....| 6.2 | -1 $8.8 |....-.).....- once 
00 and under 120...) .8| 22) .... 43) 61 aalillle Masi 
120 and under 140..._|- 8.8 9.7 | %2/ 25) 86 6.2 
140 and under 160 10.5 10.1 | -5| 181 25.8 
160 and under 180 | 62 10.0 | | .--| 13.3 17.5 
180 and under 200....| 18.4 | 21.1 | 33.3 | 44.3 
200 and under 225....| 15.4 9.6 | | 26.7 6.2 
225 and under 250....| 12.6 | 14.5 | 99.1 |100.0 L-cunculiivesedisences 
250 and over... 10.5) 7.2) .9]......] Lignmte|-constiawwce 
tek Titonat ae AE See eRe 
Total... | 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.6 106.0 
Number of workers..\«1,317 1,302| 107| 118| 188| 197| 105| 97 
Average hourly | | | 
earnings ?_._. $1.99 | $1.91 |$2. 35 $2. 29 |$0. 91 |$0. 90 ($1. 79 | $1.73 








' Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. 

2 Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work. 

+ Excludes employees working for the ocean cable carriers outside conti- 
nental United States. 

* Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and not included in the distribution above. 


i, Nore.—Because of rounding, distributions may notfalways total 100. 


Messengers and a few clerical employees were 
the only workers earning less than $1.20 an hour. 
Messengers averaged 91 cents an hour, virtually 
the same as in the previous year (90 cents); 
nonsupervisory clerical employees, as a group, 
averaged $1.79—5 cents above October 1952 
levels. Averages for most other major occupa- 
tional groups were from 5 to 10 cents above those 
recorded in October 1952. 

—L. Eart Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 









Reporting and Call-Back Pay in 
Collective Bargaining Agreements 


UNDER THE TERMS of mos\, collective bargaining 
agreements, employees who are scheduled to work 
and, in the absence of prier notice, report at the 
usual time in the expectation of working are 
guaranteed some work for the day or pay in lieu 
of work. The compensation paid employees in 
lieu of work in fulfillment of this guarantee is 
commonly called “reporting pay’’ ' and is normally 
computed at the worker’s straight-time rate. 

Agreements frequently also provide separate 
“call-back pay’ guarantees, which apply when 
employees report at management’s request outside 
of regularly scheduled hours, or on an off day, or 
after they have completed their regular day’s 
work and have left the place of employment. 
Call backs usually arise during emergencies and 
are often paid for at a premium rate since they 
provide off-schedule work. 

Reporting pay guarantees are designed to 
compensate workers for part or all of the pay lost 
if no work is available and for the inconvenience 
and expense of coming to work on time. Reporting 
pay essentially penalizes management for failing 
to schedule work efficiently and for calling in more 
workers than are needed. In most cases, the 
employer avoids the penalty if he gives employees 
suitable advance notice not to report to work or 
if failure to provide work is due to causes beyond 
management’s control, such as fire, “acts of God,” 
and power breakdowns. 

Call-back pay guarantees have a purpose 
similar to that of reporting pay in compensating 
employees for the inconvenience and expense of 
coming to work and in penalizing management 
for calling in employees who may not be put to 
work or for providing an insufficient amount of 
work. However, a waiver of the employer’s 
liability through advance notice or the occurrence 
of events beyond his control generally does not 
apply to call-back situations, since employees are 
specifically requested to report for work which is 
usually of an emergency or special nature. 





1 Other terms in use are “reporting allowance,” “reporting time,” and 
“call-in pay.” The last mentioned term is sometimes applied to special or 
unscheduled calls to work, as on a holiday, or as an alternative to “‘call-back 
pay.”’ 
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Reporting pay provisions are not new, although 
they have become more prevalent during the past 
decade. Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during the 1920’s indicated that such clauses 
existed in a number of collective bargaining 
agreements.’ Collective bargaining on provisions 
for reporting or call-back pay deals primarily 
with such issues as the amount of the guarantee, 
the conditions under which it may be forfeited by 
employees, the amount of notice required of the 
employer to avoid guaranteed payment, and the 
conditions relieving the employer of obligation. 


Reporting Pay Provisions 


Of 1,737 agreements studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, current during 1953 or later and 
covering almost 6% million workers, slightly more 
than 80 percent included provisions for reporting 
pay.’ Such provisions were found in agreements 
covering over 5 million workers, or about 79 
percent of the total number of workers covered 
by the study (table 1). 

Reporting pay provisions were much more 
prevalent in manufacturing than in nonmanufac- 
turing industry agreements—90 percent and 54 
percent, respectively. Several factors appeared 
to account for this difference. In many non- 
manufacturing establishments, workers are com- 
monly paid on a weekly salaried basis, which is 
in itself a type of pay guarantee, rather than on 
an hourly basis, as in manufacturing. Some 
nonmanufacturing establishments characteristi- 
cally provide continuous service or keep their 
facilities open each working day, thereby assuring 
day-to-day stability in employment for regular 
employees. 


Amount of Guarantee. The reporting guarantees, 
in work or in pay in lieu of work, ranged from 1 


2 BLS Bulletins 393, 419, 448, and 468, covering the years 1923-24, 1925, 
1928, and 1927, respectively. For illustrations of reporting pay clauses in 
effect during these years, see Bulletin 468 (pp. 231 and 236). 

3 The agreements in this study were selected from the Bureau’s file of 
current union agreements on the basis of industry, union, and geographic rep- 
resentation. Agreements for the airline and railroad industries are not col- 
lected by the Bureau and, therefore, are not included in the study. 

4 An additional 4 percent of the agreements analyzed provided a guarantee 
of 8 hours’ pay if any work was performed or if the employee worked more 
than a specified number of hours, usually 4. 

§ Although the printing and publishing industry showed the lowest pro- 
portion of reporting pay provisions among al! the manufacturing industries, 
it showed the greatest proportion of agreements providing the highest pay 
guarantee (full day). Reporting pay provisions were more prevalent in the 
commercial printing agreements analyzed than in newspaper printing. 
































Tasue 1. — Collective bargaining with reporting 

pay provisions, by industry group, 1953 

With reporting provisions 
Number ~~ 
studied 
Number Percent 
Industry group 
Agree- ay Agree- bay - Agree-| Work- 
ers ers 
ments; thou- | ments; thou- |ments| ers 
sands) sands) 
All industries... 1, 737 [6,366.7 | 1,300 |5,016.1| 90.5] 728 
Manufacturing. ...... 1, 267 4,304.3 | 1,145 [3, 887. 90.4 90.3 
Food and kindred products. 120 | 300.2 101 | 280.8; 84.2 90. 8 
Tobacoo..._...._........... 4 32.7 13 31.3; 929 95.7 
Textile mill products___._.. 113; 1820 109; 170.1) 96.5 98.4 
Ro |) 364.4 39 1788) 72.2 49.1 
Lumber and wood products. 

(except furniture) _.... 2% 21.6 22 14.1 | 84.6 65.3 
Furniture and f 32 55.1 30 23.9) 93.7 43.4 
he age ucts 50 95.9 49 93.1 | 98.0 97.1 

allied industries...” _____. 4| 46.6) 2] 33.7] 630| 722 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

ERE 70 97.8 66 4.3) 04.3 96.5 
Products of petroleum and 

Ye 4 67.2 2 50.2); 83.3 4.8 
Rubber products___....._.. 2) 131.7 20 | 131.7 | 100.0; 100.0 

and leather prod- 
Leetiees pewecnocecerece 30 53.0 2 35.9 | 76.7 67.7 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
bonepunatirasine-dhitheoces | 102.9 45 97.0; 90.0 a4 
industries... 9 93 | 581.3) 93.9 97.4 
Fabricated metal products. % | 178.9 90 | 174.0) 93.7 97.3 
achinery (except electri- 
pitehldbthuccuuiedooee 164 | 341.6 155 | 324.8) 04.5 95.1 
Electrical inachinery - -. -..- 375.5 71 | 340.5) 91.0 90.7 
Fi ipment..; 114 |1, 162.0 108 |1,137.5 | 04.7 97.9 
wa Sie netidalamoaed sil a 4.0 23 43.5 | 905.8 98.8 
iscellaneous manufactur- 

Cc ditisGicndededeccookse 43 45.0 39 42.0; 9.7 93.3 

Nonmanufacturing --- 470 |2,062.5 254 /1,128.5 | 54.0 4.7 
M: and crude 

BR bd a yeue 33} 514.2 27 | 441.6); 81.8 85.9 
SB: ORS. 85 | 218.3 65 | 187.3) 76.5 72.1 
ay Sa 63 | 604.8 10 | 121.6/| 15.9 24.1 
Utilities: electric and gas 60 | 154.9 27 66.6) 45.0 43.0 
Wholesale trade. _._........ 22 23.0 14 16.7 | 63.6 72.5 
SE aE 63 | 124.2 30 43.6 | 47.6 35.1 
Hotels and restaurants. 2 | 105.9 16 61.2) 64.0 57.8 
Se tnnctoasdpecbecosed 61 122.1 25 48.6) 41.0 39.8 
Construction ..............- 53 | 273.0 39 168.9) 73.6 61.9 

Miscellaneous nonmanu- 
ee 5 22.0 1 24) 2.0 19.9 























! Excluding railroad and airline industries. 


hour to a full day (table 2). Some agreements 
which provided less than a full day’s reporting pay 
if no work was available allowed a greater amount 
(up to a full day’s pay) if work was started or if the 
employee worked more than a specified number 
of hours (classified in table 2 as “graduated 
payments”’). 

Among all industries, the most common report- 
ing guarantee was 4 hours (or a “half shift,” 
“half tour,” or “half day’) of work or pay, 
occurring in about 1 out of every 2 agreements 
analyzed. Guarantees of 2 hours and of 8 hours 
(a full shift) were each found in less than 10 
percent of the agreements.‘ In two industries— 
printing and publishing,’ and hotels and restau- 
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rants—a full day’s guarantee was more common 
than any other provision. 

Four-hour guarantees were more frequent in 
manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing agree- 
ments—or 61.5 and 17.9 percent, respectively. 
Eight-hour or full day guarantees, on the other 
hand, were more prevalent in nonmanufacturing. 

In some instances, the reporting guarantee for 
evening or night shifts was higher than for the 
first or daytime shift. For example: 


Any employee ordered to report to work and reporting 
at the regular hour shall be guaranteed 4 hours’ work or 
4 hours’ pay in lieu thereof, provided that any employee 
ordered to report to work on any shift, the majority of 
hours of which fall between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., and 








TaBLEe 2.—Guarantees specified in reporting pay provisions of collective bargaining agreements, by industry group, 1953 









reporting at the regular hour shall be guaranteed work or 
pay in lieu thereof for the full shift. 


A graduated reporting pay guarantee was pro- 
vided in about 1 agreement in 10. These distin- 
guished between situations in which no work was 
performed and the worker was sent home, and 
those in which work actually started. For 
example, under some agreements employees were 
assured 4 hours’ pay (or work) for reporting on 
schedule, but 8 hours’ pay if they worked more 
than 4 hours; or 2 hours’ reporting pay even if no 
work was available, but 4 hours’ guarantee if any 
work was performed ; or 2 hours’ pay for reporting, 
4 hours if put to work, and 8 hours if they worked 
more than 4 hours. 













































































































































Number studied Percent with reporting pay guarantees of— 
Graduated 
1 
Industry group — No provision 2 hours 3 hours 4 hours 8 hours payments 3 Other * 
a v4 (in thou- 
sands) Agree- |W ork- | Agree- | Work- | Agree- | Work- | Agree- | Work- | Agree- | Work-| Agree-| Work-| Agree-| Work- 
ments; ers | ments ments| ers |ments| ers |ments| ers |ments| ers |ments/ ers 
RO... dtinccantipncancdn 1, 737 | 6,366.7 19.5 | 21.2 7.5 4.0 L9| 4.8) 530.8 7.7 6.3 9.4 6.6 2.1 1,2 
Manufacturing ............. 1, 267 | 4,304.3 9.6 9.7 8.3 48 23; 61.5) 72.4 4.7 2.9 9.6 6.7 14 6 
Food and kindred products... ... 120 300.2; 15.8 9.2 9.2 25 .4 47.5 | 60.4 15.0 6.4 5.8 3.5 4.1 3.1 
| EG TEAS SISAL 14 32.7 7.1 4.3 Sat G&S Ricca ceceeenees 6g BS SR SR F268 i Ee 
Textile mill products pegveguocegee 113 182.0 3.5 1.6 6.2 2.7 1.5); 71.7 _ | ) SR ee 16.0 | | ree ae 
Aquat and other finished prod- 
rE 54 364.4 27.8; ™.9 1.9 paeuandinemepeh AE <a lemeinedinaapepeiteupadieimeiial 1.9 0) 
a. — and wood a 
(except furniture) . 26 21.6 15.4 4.7) 30.8 a She 8.0) 40.6 3.8 |) ae ee i 
Furniture and fixtures... . 32 55.1 4% «5 See oe 15.6 lk «i (Soe wee 3.1 ry a eee 
Pa: r and allied products . ii 95.9 2.0 2.9) 34.0 4.0 3.3); 32.0/ 23.6 40 3.6 18.0} 26.6 6.0 4.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries. . “ 6 lJ 38 2 cee hs ee 8.7 7.3) 43.5 53.9 10.9 a a 
Chemicals and allied Products... one 70 7.8 5.7 3.5 5.7 1.4 67.2 80.8 8.6 8.1 11.5 S| SSS BePeee 
Products of petroleum and J 24 67.2 16.7 | 25.2 12.5 4.2 3.4) 41.7) 46.7 8.3 2.9 12.5 11.2 42 2.0 
Rubber 2 20 | 4 aa eee eee 10.0 2.0; 80.0/| 76.3 5.0) 20.9 5.0 A, 
Leather and leather products.... 30 53.0; 23.3] 323) 23.3 10.1 13.3 5.1 7 |) ee See 3.3 . Se i 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 50 102.9); 10.0 5.6 40 15.9; 22.0) 25.6] 86.0) 47.6 ).......]....... 8.0 Unit Bosnedhelebaneen 
Primary metal industries... ..... 99 596.9 6.1 2.6 6.0 3.1 4.0 1.1 70.7 | ) aes Pees 13.2 8.3 1 ® 
Fabricated metal products__..... 96 178.9 6.3 2.7 8.3 3.7 3.1 -7| 71.9) 84.9 1.0 1.3 8.2 5.9 1.0 .6 
Machinery (exceptelectrical) .. _ .. 164 341.6 5.5 4.9 7.9 11.9 6.1 6.4 68. 3 68. 5 2.4 1.3 8.5 6.5 1.2 4 
Electrical machinery. ........... 78 375.5 9.0 9.3 9.0 11.0 7.7 2.0 67.9 74.6 3.8 2.1 2.6 Fat We 
‘Transportation equipment. ..._. 114 | 1,162.0 5.3 2.1 7.0 1.7 5.3 1.3 61.4 83.7 9 19 19.3 9.3 9 1 
Instruments and related products 24 44.0 4.2 1.2 8.3 F ] ee ee aR ° y See pecs Bae 8 GP icctoncmesse 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .... 43 45.0 9.3 6.7 2.3 of heocwcnsieenndan 76.7 7%.8) 23) 7.8 4.6 2.9 4.6 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing........ | 470 | 2,062.5) 46.0) 453) 7.9) 2%5| 1.5) 12] 179] 59] 14.0 | 123| 86| 60| 40 2.8 
| | | | 
Mining and crude petroleum pro- | | 
Gin 0 cccgtsovescacecsacex 33 514.2 18.2 14.1 9.1 3.0 1 39.4 a) ee See 30.3 0) ae 
Transportation *.............. eal 85 218.3 | 23.5 27.9 7.1 4.7 9.1 23.5 12.5 22.4 26. 2 5.9 4.1 12.9 12.4 
Communications... ............. | 63 504.8 4.1 75.9 ee { Sees See SAE: eee 9.5 16.8 4.8 | ae See 
Utilities: electric and gas.. | 60 154.9 | 55.0) 57.0 BSi B28 Liccssahsecesss 10.0 4.6 16. 6 22.2 5.1 10.5 4.9 2.4 
Wholesale trade. . 22 | 23.0 | 36.4 ae wie teers fenaunee 18.2 11.1 18.2 8.7 27.2 7) ae a 
Retail trade - 63 —CSGR NE See Bee eee ee 25.4 8.4 14.3 13.7 6.4 11.7 1.5 1.3 
Hotels and restaurants... _- | 25) 105.9] 36.0] 42.2 = ae eee i edae 8.0 3.5| 48.0) 45.8 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.7 
Dh esaascouessece denen 61) 122.1) 58.0) 60.2 3.3 3.3 4.3) 24.6) 27.5 3.3 1.9 4.9 3.6 1.6 1.5 
Construction... . 53 | 273.0) 26.4 38.1 37.7; 4.2 |....... | neonatal 15.2 8.0 3.8 1.5} 13.2 11.2 3.6 1.0 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing _| 5 | 22.0 | 80.0 | 89.1 |----- » & er ee ene eee ee oe ee 20.0 10.9 
| | | | 
! Includes guarantees of a “half shift,” “half tour,” or “‘halfday.” Includes shown, such as 1 hour (4 agreements), 244 hours (1 agreement), 5 hours (7 


28 agreements (22 in the textile industry) covering over 65,000 workers, which 
vided a guarantee of 4 hours to first- and second-shift employees and 8 
urs to third-shift employees. 

: Includes agreements in which the amount of guaranteed time varied, 

Gepeneins on whether or not an employee was put to work upon re ing 

(3. ours guaranteed for reporting and 4 hours if work was started; a full 
days p 3 pay rit n more than 4 hours were worked). 

18 agr ts providing guarantees in amounts other than those 








agreements), = 6 hours (6 agreements); guarantee *proup in fixed mone- 


with hseumee | —; minimum 
hours’ work or pay, but i lesser } juarantess if unavailability of work was due to 
wy or 7 , etc. 


F Eechoding - a en and airline industries. 
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In some cases the guarantee varied for different 
groups of employees, as in the following clause: 
Every employee (other than those at the bottling plants) 
who may be . . . instructed to report for work, ani who 
is furnished less than 8 hours’ work, shall nevertheless 
receive at least 8 hours’ pay at the proper rate; employees 
at the bottling plants, when . . . instructed to report for 
work, shall be furnished at least 7 hours’ work at the 


proper rate. 

A few agreements varied the amount of the 
guarantee according to length of service (the 
longer-service employees eligible to receive the 
greater payments) or according to the distance 
of the employee’s home from the plant. Still 
others specified a flat sum. 


Amount of Notice Required. As a general rule, 
employees notified in advance not to report for 
duty received no payment if they showed up for 
work and found none available. However, out 
of 404 representative agreements ° with reporting 
pay provisions which were analyzed in greater 
detail, only 214 explicitly stated that advance 
notice by the employer voided the reporting pay 
guarantee. What constituted adequate advance 
notice was specified in 71 of these agreements; it 
ranged from 1 hour prior to the start of the work- 
ing day to notification either on the previous day 
or on or before the end of the worker’s previous 
shift. The latter type of provision was most 
common, occurring in 33 of the 71 agreements. 
Notice of 2 hours was required in 12 agreements; 
8 hours in 11 agreements; and from 1 to 16 hours 
in the remaining 15 agreements. 


Waiver or Modification of Guarantee. The report- 
ing guarantee was commonly not effective or 
was modified if the employer’s failure to provide 
work or to furnish advance notice that work 
would not be available was due to causes or events 
beyond his control. Strikes, fire, flood, “acts of 
God,” and power failure were instances of such 
factors. Waiver provisions of this type were in- 
cluded in four-fifths of the 404 agreements for 
which reporting pay provisions were analyzed 
in detail (table 3). 

Most of the waiver clauses granted the em- 
ployer complete release from payment of the 
minimum guarantee under specified conditions. 
Some, however, allowed a reduction in the amount 


* These agreements covered 1,774,000 workers. 
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1 Based on an analysis of 404 ments with reporting pay provisions, 
po ome pt 'y selected. The shown are nonadditive because 
agreements specify more than one cause. 


under these or similar conditions, but not a com- 
plete waiver, as in the following clause: 


No employee shall be called out to work for less than 4 
hours. He shall be considered called out to work unless 
official notice is given not later than the previous day, 
except in cases of emergencies, accidents, fires, storms, 
floods, power breakdowns, and other causes clearly beyond 
the control of the company, in which event he shall be 
given not less than 3 hours’ work. 


In the following clause, a bonus of 1 hour’s 
pay, in addition to time actually worked, was 
given employees if the company’s failure to pro- 
vide a full day’s work was due to conditions be- 
yond its control: 


Unless an employee is notified not later than the pre- 
vious day not to report for work, any employee regularly 
scheduled to work or who is notified to report for work, 
and who reports for work, shall be given a minimum of 
8 hours’ work, or a minimum of 8 hours’ pay at straight- 
time hourly rates, if he actually commences work, but if he 
reports for work under such circumstances and is not put to 
work, he shall be paid a minimum of 4 hours’ pay at straight- 
time hourly rates. The foregoing provision shall not apply 
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of 2 hours in exchanges of 2,500 or more stations, and 
1 hour in exchanges of less than 2,500 stations. .. . 

. employees who report for special duty at the 
company’s request less than 15 minutes after release at 
the completion cf their regular scheduled tour (except on 
an authorized holiday) shall be paid at the rate of one 
and one-half times the basic hourly rate for a minimum of 
1 hour starting from the end of the scheduled tour, except 
that if employees so released have left the place of reporting 
or company premises at the time of such request for special 
duty, the minimum period specified in... [the]... 
paragraph . . . next above shall apply. 


Guarantees Applicable on Off-Schedule Days. Guar- 
anteed minimum payments for employees who are 
called for work assignments on nonscheduled days 
(Saturdays, Sundays, sixth and seventh days, 
holidays, “‘scheduled days off,” etc.) are closely 
allied to the call-back guarantees for scheduled 
workdays, as both relate to work of a special or 
emergency nature arising outside of regular 
schedules. In many agreements, the same pro- 
vision covers both types of call-back. In the 
absence of a provision specifically covering calls 
to work on off-schedule days, the agreement pro- 
visions that apply to reporting pay guarantees 
may also apply to guarantees on off-schedule days. 

However, 24 of the 190 agreements studied 
included call-back guarantees for nonscheduled 
days which differed from and were generally more 
liberal than those for regular working days. In 4 
of these agreements, an 8-hour guarantee was 
allowed for off-schedule work days. For example, 
1 agreement which provided a minimum of 2 hours’ 
pay on a regularly scheduled workday also 
specified: 

Employees who are called out on their regular days off 
shall be guaranteed 8 hours’ pay at the overtime rate of 
1% times the regular rate. 

In 10 of the 24 agreements, more hours were 
guaranteed for call-backs on premium-rated days 
than on regular work days; 4 of these also provided 
for a higher rate of pay on premium-rated days. 
The same number of hours were guaranteed in 11 
agreements for call-backs regardless of the days 
on which they occurred but the rate of applicable 
pay was higher for off-schedule days. In 3 agree- 
ments, the number of hours guaranteed on off- 
schedule days was less than those applying on 
regular working days but the applicable pay rate 
was higher. 

—Dena G. Weiss anp Corpy Hammonp 
Division of Wages and [ndustrial Relations 


Wage Chronology No. 39: 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, 1945-53 


OPERATING over 11,000 route miles in California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas and employing more than 4,200 workers, 
Pacific Greyhound is the largest line in the 
Greyhound system. It is largely owned by the 
Greyhound Corp. and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad,’ although some stock is also held by 
individual stockholders. 

The Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees (AFL) 
has served as bargaining agent for the company’s 
bus operators and terminal employees since 
April 1937. In 1944, the parties failed to reach 
agreement on 80 of the 138 sections of a contract 
and the dispute was certified to the Regional War 
Labor Board. An order covering the issues in 
dispute was released by the Regional Board in 
July 1945, and an agreement was reached October 
22, 1945, complying with the directive of the 
Regional Board. In March 1952, after lengthy 
negotiations, the parties again failed to reach an 
agreement and an 80-day strike occurred. A new 
agreement was reached May 10; many of its 
terms were retroactive to March 2, 1952. This 
agreement was to run until September 30, 1954, 
and thereafter from year to year unless either 
party gave 60 days’ notice in writing between 
August 1, 1954, and March 1, 1955, of its desire 
to amend or terminate the agreement. 

The 1952 agreement also provided for deferred 
changes in pay rates at 6-month intervals. The 
amount of the increases in contract rates due in 
October of 1952 and of 1953 was specified in the 
agreement. The changes in March of 1953 and 
of 1954 were made dependent on the change in 
the revised Consumer Price Index; existiag 
scales were to be increased by the same percentage 
as the rise in the revised CPI between January 
1952 and January 1953 and between January 1953 
and January 1954, respectively. (Thus, on March 
1, 1953, the rates specified in the contract for 
October 1, 1952, were increased by a percentage 
equal to the rise in the cost of living between 
January 1952 and January 1953. In October 


18ee Monthly Labor Review, July 1953 (p. 741), Wage Chronology No. 
35: Pennsylvaria Greyhound Lines, Inc., 1945-52. 
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1953, the rates specified in the contract for the 
first day of that month were increased by the 
cost-of-living amount allowed in March 1953.) 

The increase in hourly and mileayre rates in 
October 1953 was proportionately larger for 
operators than for terminal employees: the 
workweek for operators, which had been reduced 
from 6 to an average of 5% days in October 1952, 
was reduced again—this time to an average of 
5 days. Normal hours of all terminal employees 
working a schedule in excess of 40 hours were 
reduced to 40 at the time this agreement was 
first put into effect. 

The company’s maintenance employees are 
represented by the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL) and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL). Bargaining with 
the Machinists and Teamsters is not conducted 
on a systemwide basis. The provisions dealing 


with maintenance employees included in this 
chronology are those for the San Francisco, Calif., 
IAM Local No. 1395 which became their bar- 
gaining agent January 16, 1937. The 1953 IAM 
agreement, to be effective from June 1, 1953, 
until June 1, 1954, was extended to June 1, 1955. 

This chronology traces the changes in wages 
and related practices from 1945 through 1953? 
for employees represented by SERMCE and the 
IAM San Francisco local. Some supplementary 
benefits, such as pensions and the health and 
welfare plan, are also included, although they are 
not incorporated into the parties’ agreements. 
Since the chronology begins with the 1945 agree- 
ments, the provisions for that year do not neces- 
sarily indicate changes from prior conditions of 
employment. 


* Cost-of-living adjustments made in 1954 are to be included in the first 
supplement to this chronology. 


A—General wage changes ' 





Provisions 





Effective date 


Maintenance 





Aug. 18, 1945 (I[AM—by agree- 
ment of Oct. 3, 1945). 


25 to 37.5 cents an hour 
increase. 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE—by 
arbitration decision of Aug. 1, 
1945 


945). 

June 1, 1946 (I[AM—by agree- 
ment of July 19, 1946). 

Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE—by 
agreement of same date). 


June 1, 1947 (IAM—by agree- 
ment of Aug. 6, 1947.) 

Oct. 23, 1947 (SERMCE—by 
agreement of Mar. 1, 1947). 


June 1, 1948 (IAM) 


Oct. 24, 1948 (SERMCE—by 
agreement of same date). 


June 1, 1949 (IAM—by agree- 
ment of Dec. 29, 1949). 

Oct. 24, 1949 (SERMCE—by 
agreement of same date). 


1 


the terms are 





General wage changes are construed as upward or downward acjustments 
affecting s substantial number of workers at one time. Not included within 
adjustments in individual rates (pro 


Mileage rates increased 10.5 per- 
cent or 3.8 to 5 mills. No in- 
crease in hourly rates. 


Increases averaging 14.54 percent 


Mileage rates increased 11.5 per- 
cent or 2.3 to 6 mills; hourly 
rates increased 17 to 18 cents. 


creases averaging 2.69 


Inc 
Mileage rates increased 0.75 to 
1.5 mills; hourly rates in- 
creased 5 cents. 


Increases averaging 

Mileage rates increased approxi- 
mately 8 percent or 1.8 to 5 
mills; hourly rates increased 


Increases averaging 
Mileage rates increased 0.5 to 1 
mill; hourly rates increased 4 
cents. 





-of-service 


motions, 
increases, etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in 


certain minimum ruarantee) that do not have an immediate and noticeable 


a on the average w: 


level. 
he changes listed above were the major edjustments in wage rates made 


10.65 


30 percent increase, rang- 


ing from $28.50 to 
a month. 


reent 2 


a month increase. 


reent 
$20. 


2.69 percent 
$5 a month increase. 


during the period 
affect 


a month increase. 





7.5 to 12.5 cents an hour 
increase. 


15 to 17.5 cents an hour 
increase. 


12.5 to 18.75 cents an 
hour increase. 


2.5 cents an hour in- 


9 Increases a CM Ne he 
covered by SERMCE agreement. 
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A—General wage changes—Continued 


Provisions 








Effective date 
i Maintenance 





June 1, 1950 (IAM—by agree- 6.25 cents an hour in- 
ment of Sept. 13, 1950). crease. 
Mar. 2, 1951 (SERMCE—by reent in 
i 2.5 to | Increases ranging from 


agreement of same date). Mileage rates inc 
6.6 mills; hourly rates in- $15.18 to $31.43 a 


creased approximately 14 month. 
cents. 


Mar. 2, 1952 (SERMCE—by 4.6 percent increase 
agreement of May 10, 1952). | Mileage rates aciapanell 1.3 to | Increases ranging from 
3.3 mills; hourly rates in- $7.68 to $15.90 a 


creased approximately 7 cents. m 
23.5 cents an hour in- 


June 1, 1952 (I[AM—by agree- 
ment of Aug. 26, 1952). crease. 
Oct. 1, 1952 (SERMCE—by Increase of 4.4 percent of rates under agreement of 
agreement of May 10, 1952). Mar. 2, 1951 
Mileage rates increased 1.2 to | Increases ranging from 


3.2 mills; hourly rates in- $7.35 to $15.22 a month. 
creased 6.6 to 7 cents. 
Mar. 1, 1953 (SERMCE—by | Cost-of-living adjustment amounting to an increase of 0.707 
agreement of May 10, 1952). percent of Oct. 1, 1952, rates. 
June 1, 1953 (IAM—by agree- | 7.75 cents an hour in- 
crease. 


ment of Oct. 6, 1953) 
Oct. 1, 1953 (SERMCE—by Increases averaging 7. = -*% of rates under agreement of 


agreement of May 10, 1952). ar. 2, 1951 
Mileage and hourly rates in- | 4 percent increase, rang- 


creased 9 percent: mileage ing from $7.25 to 
rates, 2.5 to 6.5 mills; hourly $13.82 a month. 
rates, 13.4 to 14.1 cents. 

















B—Related wage practices ! 





. - ae Applications, exceptions, and 
” >. , ’ ’ 
Effective date Provision other related matters 





Shift Premium Pay 








Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM)_______| Maintenance employees—10 percent premium 
paid for work on 2d shift; 12.5 percent for 
| 3d shift. 
June 1, 1949 (IAM)_._......| Changed to Maintenance employees—15 per- | 
cent for work on 3d shift. 





Overtime Pay 








Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM)_._.....| Maintenance employees—time and one-half for 
first 3 hours in excess of regular workday 
(8 hours) ; double time thereafter. 
Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)-_-_-_| Operators, regular—time and one-half for work | 
outside of tour of duty when assigned work 
while on duty. 
Terminal employees—time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours a day. 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related wage practices '—Continued 





| Applications, exceptions, and 


Effective date Provision 


other related matters 





Extra Serv.ce Pay * 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)___| Operators, regular and extra—minimum daily 
rate plus 50 cents paid for each hour up to 
16,3 after 9 hours’ duty for regular operators 


and after 11 hours’ duty for extra operators. 
Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE)___| Changed to: Oper 


| 
Oct. 24, 1949 (SERMCE)_- | 


| 
fe 


ators, extra—payment made 
after 9 hours of duty. 

Increased to: Operators, extra—75 cents an 
hour for hours in excess of 9. 

Changed to: Operators, regular and extra— 
paid applicable hourly rate up to and in- 
cluding the 16th hour, minus off-duty period 
if not in excess of 1 hour; or applicable 
mileage rate for miles actually driven plus 
55 cents for each hour over 9 up to and 
including 16th hour, whichever was greater. 


Mar. 2, 1951 (SERMCE) - 





Employees operating “Through or 
Straight-Away Service” paid applicable 
hourly rate oh to and including 16th 
hour, or icable mileage rate for 
miles actu “ driven, whichever was 


greater 





Premium Pay for Weekend Work 





Maintenance employees—time and one-half 
for first 8 hours’ work on 6th consecutive 
day, double time thereafter. Double time 
for work on 7th consecutive day and on 
Sunday as such if not included in regular 
workweek. 

Operators, regular, and terminal employees— 
—— time for work on 7th consecutive 


Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM) 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)--- 


Gee me extra—no provision. 
Changed to: Maintenance employees—double 


June 1, 1949 (IAM) 
time for work on 6th consecutive day. 


Mar. 2, 1952 (SERMCE) - Added: Operators, extra—time and one-half 





for work in excess of 12 days in any 14-day 
period, with minimum of 4 hours at over- 
| time rate. 
| Terminal employees—time and one-half for | 
| work on the 6th consecutive day. 
Changed to: Operators, extra—time and one- | 
| half for work in excess of 11 in 14 days. | 
Same guarantee. 
Changed to: Operators, extra—time and one- 
half for work in excess of 10 in 14 days. 
Same guarantee. 





Oct. 1, 1952 (SERMCE)---- 


Oct. 1, 1953 (SERMCE)---- 


| 


If 6th consecutive day was Sunday (for 
which double time was paid) employee 
paid time and one-half on 7th day. 


Extra day off with pay provided when 
holiday - on 7th consecutive day or 
2d day off 





Holiday Pay 





Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM) | Maintenance employees—8 paid holidays, for 
which workers received 8 hours’ straight- | 


time pay. Double time for holidays worked. | 


Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Admission 
Day, Thanksgivi ing, and Christmas, 





Paid Vacations 





| Mainienance employees—1 week’s vacation 


| 

Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM) 
| with pay at regular rate, after 1 but less | 

| | 


than 5 years’ service; 2 weeks after 5 or | 
| more years. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related wage practices '—Continued 





ak Applications, exceptions, and 
Effective date Provision other related matters 








Paid Vacations—Continued 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)_-_| Operators, regular and extra—1 week’s vaca- | Regular operator’s pay equaled amount 
tion with pay after 1 but less than 5 years’ that would have been earned on regular 
service; 2 weeks after 5 or more years. assignments. Extra operators paid %e 
of _ earnings for each vacation 
week. 





| Terminal employees—1 week’s vacation with 

pay at regular rate after 1 but less than 2 
| years’ service; 1 week and 2 davs after 2 
but less than 3 years; 2 weeks after 3 or 
| 


more years. 
increased to: Operators, regular and extra—1 
| additional day of vacation with pay for 
each year of service after the first year, up to 
the 5th year. 
June 1, 1949 (IAM)_______| Increased to: Maintenance employees—2 weeks | Additional day’s paid vacation provided 
after 2 or more years’ service. when holiday fell within vacation 
period. 
Mar. 2, 1951 (SERMCE)___| Added: Operators, regular and extra, and termi- Do. 
nal employees—3 weeks after 15 or more 


Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE) - - 











Paid Sick Leave 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCF) Terminal employees—1 week’s sick leave with | Payment, at regular rate, to start on first 
pay after 1 but less than 2 years’ service; 1 day of illness. 
week and 2 days after 2 but less than 3 
years; 2 weeks after 3 or more years. 
Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE) Added: Operators, regular and extra—1 week’s | Payment made at the same rate provided 
sick leave with pay after 1 year of service under vacation pay for regularly sched- 
plus 1 additional day for each vear of service uled workdays roissed, after the first 3 
after the first year up to the fifth vear; 2 days, because of illness. Provision not 
weeks after 5 years. applicable when sickness or injury 
resulted from intoxication, drug addic- 
tion, ete. 





Reporting Time Pay 





24, 1949 (SERMCE) Operators, regular and extra—complete tour of 
duty paid for if service was suspended en- | 
route. 1 day’s wage paid operators re- | 
porting for work when service was sus- | 
pended before leaving terminai. Terminal 
workers— no provision. 


Call-In Pay 


22, 1945 (SERMCE) Terminal employees—time and one-half paid 
for emergency work when called in while off 
duty. 2-hour minimum guaranteed. 


Standby (Protecting Time) Pay 


22, 1945 (SERMCI ., Operators, extra—stand service rate paid (see 
table C) for minimum of 2 hours. 

Operators, reguiar—time and one-half the 
mileage or hourly rate, whichever was 
greater, when used on protecting assign- | 
ment 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related wage practices '—-Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Shifted Tour Pay 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)_. 
Mar. 2, 1952 (SERMCE).-- 


Cperators, regular and extra and terminal em- 


ployees—no provision. 

Terminal employees—time and one-half paid 
for all hours worked before or after 
assignment when employee’s scheduled 
hours were changed with less than 24 hours’ 
notice. 


Applicable to shifts of a temporary nature 
lasting less than 5 days. 





Detailed Assignment Pay * 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)- 
Mar. 2, 1951 (SERMCE).--- 


Operators, extra—applicable hourly rate paid 
(see table D) for minimum of 2 hours. 


Extra operators removed from head of 
extra board only after tour of duty 
earning minimum daily compensation 
(see table C).§ 








Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) - - 


Mar. 1, 1952 (SERMCE)--- 


Operators, regular and extra—full mileage rate 
paid for deadheading; one-half mileage rate 
paid for deadheading on cushions, under 
the instructions of the company.* 


Regular operator changing run at point 
away from home terminal on orders of 
company to be returned to home ter- 
minal of former run at full rate of pay. 








Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) -- 


Operators, extra—regular rates paid for oper- 
ating equipment leased by the company. 





Runaround Pay 





. 22, 19457(SERMCE) - - 


Operators, extra—employee not given work in 
turn paid amount — to that earned by 
the operator assigned run. 


Employee not assigned in turn but given 
an assignment, paid for service per- 
formed in addition to the amount re- 
ceived for being run around. 





Away-From-Home Pay 





. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)-_. 


. 23, 1946 (SERMCE)-- 


Operators, regular—65 cents an hour paid for 
all time delayed at away-from-home ter- 
minal in excess of 1 hour after scheduled de- 
parture time, up to maximum of 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period. 


Changed to: Operators, regular—applicable 
hourly rate (see table D) paid for delays in 
excess of 1 hour. 


In order to return delayed operators te 
home terminal, the company could (1) 
place operator on any assigned run, (2) 
place operator at head of extra 
or (3) deadhead operator to home ter- 
minal. 





Missed-Runs Pay 





. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)~.- 





Operators, regular and extra—regular rate paid 
when assigned runs were missed because of 
extra assignments or delays on previous 
runs, 








See footnotes at end of table, 
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B—Related wage practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision AProther related matters 





Delayed-Run Pay 





Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) - - | Operators, regular and extra—65 cents an hour | Applicable to delays caused by storm, fire, 
| paid for all time in excess of 1 hour’s delay or breakdown of bus. 
en route, up to maximum of 8 hours in any 
24-hour period. 
Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE)-_-_| Changed to: Operators, regular and extra—ap~ | 
plicable hourly rate (see table D) paid for | 
delays in excess of 1 hour. 





Detour Pay 








Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE).--| Operators, regular and extra—mileage rates | | Payment made from first day additional 
paid when detour increased distance of tour mileage was required and as long as de- 
of duty by 5 or more miles in 1 day or total tour continued. 


| . . . 
of 5 or more miles in 5 consecutive days. 





Subsistence Pay 





Aug. 18, 1945 (IAM) _..| Maintenance employees—actual expenses for 
meals and lodgings allowed while away from 
home shop. 

Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)-__| Operators, extra—reimbursed for all meals, at | Company required to provide sleeping ac- 
rate of 80 cents a meal, when held at away- commodations. Where no dormitory 
from-home terminal for more than 12 hours; | was maintained or where it was over- 
or paid $1.50 expense allowance and fur- crowded, company arranged for satis- 
nished sleeping accommodations when used |__ factory lodging. 
in emergency to operate single schedule off | 
board at other than home terminal. 

| Terminal employees—paid same allowance as 
extra operators in charter service (see table | 
C) when kept away from home overnight. | 

Oct. 24, 1948 (SERMCE)-__ Increased to: Operators, extra—meal allow- 
ance, 90 cents. 

Oct. 24, 1949 (SERMCE)__ Increased to: Operators, extra—meal allow- 
ance, $1. 

Mar. 2, 1952 (SERMCE).- Increased to: Operators, extra—meal allow- | 
ance, $1.05. 

Mar. 1, 1953 (SERMCE). Increased to: Operators, extra—mea! allow- | Revised rate after applying cost-of-living 
ance, $1.06. factor. 








Special Allowance 








Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) -- | Operators, regular and extra—25 cents for driv- | 50 cents in San Francisco. 
ing bus to terminal from garage and to ga- 
rage from terminal. 

June 1, 1953 (IAM).._..... Maintenance employees—tool allowance, $1 | 
per week. 








Instruction Pay 


; 
Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)-_-| Operators, regular and extra—$1 a day plus | Instruction over other than regular*routes 
regular mileage rate paid for instruction of was conducted by company’s drivers’ 
| students over regular routes. school instructors. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related wage practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision 





Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Transportation Privileges 





Operators, regular and extra—annual pass in 
division in which employed provided after 
3 but a Sen 5 hee af service. a 
pass over lines cove y agreement pro- 
vided after 5 years’ service. . 

Terminal employees—with 1 but Jess than 3 
Fee J service, 2 trip passes for employee and 
amily plus 4 additional trip passes for 
employee; with 3 or more years’ service, 2 
trip for employee and family and 7 
additional trip passes for employee. 

Maintenance employees—no provision 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) - - 


Added: Operators, regular and extra—2 trip 
passes for family use provided after 1 year’s 


service. 
Oct. 24, 1948 (SERMCE)--_| Changed to: Terminal employees—provided 
transportation privileges of operators. 


Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE) _- 











No provision made for travel on other 
Greyhound lines. 


Maintenance employees were eligible for 
trip passes on the company’s lines, by 
company practice. 





Court Duty Pay 





Operators, regular, and terminal employees— 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) -- 
paid regular compensation plus expenses. 


| Maintenance employees—no provision 
| 





Extra operators—paid amount they would 
have earned, or minimum daily guar- 
antee, whichever was higher, plus ex- 
penses. Court witnesses’ fees to be 
returned to the company. 

By company practice, these employees 
were paid regular rate when attending 
at company request. 





Tire-Changing Allowance 





Operators, regular and extra—$1 paid for each 
tire changed. 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE) - - 
> 


Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE) .-.| Added: Operators, regular and extra—$1 paid | 
|  forinstallation or removal of chains. 


No additional compensation allowed for 
changing dual tires. 





Charter Service Pay 





Operators, regular—regular mileage rate, but 
not less than amount operator would have 
received on regular run, paid for operating 
chartered bus. 

Operators, extra—paid regular mileage rate 
except where minimum rate was higher. 
When minimum rate was higher, paid for 
elapsed time on following basis: 

8 hours or less—minimum hourly rate; 
more than 8 but less than 11 hours— 
minimum daily rate; more than 11 to 
maximum of 16 hours—minimum daily 

rate plus hourly payment for hours in 

| excess of 11 (table C). 

Oct. 23, 1946 (SERMCE)--| Increased to: Operators, regular—payment 

| made for elapsed time in excess of 9 hours. 


Oct. 22, 1945 (SERMCE)-- 








See footnotes at end of table. 


322061—54——_4 





When away from home terminal for 24 
hours or more, operators reimbursed for 
meals and lodgings (see table C). 
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B—Related wage practices '—Continued 





Provision 


‘ 
. 


Effective date 





Applications, exceptions, and 
other related matters 





Death and Disability Benefits 





Contributory plan available after 6 months’ 
service provided: 

Life insurance—$1,000 for mechanics and 

clerks; $2,000 for drivers and super- 


visors. 

Accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance—$1,000 for mechanics and 
clerks; $2,000 for drivers and super- 
visors. 

Sickness and accident benefits—$15 a week 
for mechanics, clerks, and drivers and 
$25 a week for supervisors, starting on 
8th day in case of sickness and Ist day 
in case of nonoccupational accident. 

Disability benefits—$26.25 a month for 
40 months for mechanics and clerks; 
$36 a month for 60 months for drivers 
and supervisors. 


~— < 1945 


(established 
. 31, 1929). 





Aug. 1, 1947 


| Discontinued: Sickness and accident benefits— 

under this plan, dropped with establishment 

of voluntary emplovee-paid plan for such 

3 a jee benefits (see section immediately following). 
Ss Bah) Pea s ownikn selgeleth dddc. «cack soucd lene i 


Sept. 1, 1950 


Monthly cost $2.31 for*mechanics and 
clerks; $3.12 for drivers; $4.04 for super- 
visors. Not included in union, agree- 
ment. 


Maximum time 26 weeks. 


Payable to employees under 60 years of 
age who were totally and permanently 
disabled. 


Dispatchers, foremen, and agents specified 
to receive same benefits at same costs 
as for supervisors above. New sliding 
schedule of benefits and costs based on 
earnings established for supervisors 
(subsequent changes for these super- 
visors not sepanted in this chronology). 

Monthly cost for remaining benefits under 

*} plan changed to 73 cents for mechanics 

*’ and clerks; $1.50 for others (drivers, 

*“ dispatchers, foremen, and agents). 

Monthly cost to employees further re- 
duced to 71 cents for, mechanicsfand 
clerks; $1.42 for others. ©* ym yet 








Sickness and Accident Benefits 





Sept. 1, 1950 New plan paid for entirely by employees 


provided: 


Sickness and accident benefits—70 percent 
of weekly wages up to maximum of 
$40 starting on 8th day of disability 
or on the day regular wages became 
less than 10 percent of weekly wage. 

Hospital benefits—$8 a day starting on 
Ist day of hospital confinement. 


Apr. 1, 1952-- 
Jan. 1, 1953 _ - 


Changed to: Sickness and accident benefits— 
Maximum reduced to $32 a week. 

Changed to: Sickness and accident benefits— 
Maximum increased to $35 a week; hospital 
benefiis—maximum increased to $10 a day. 





Cost to employees 1 percent of the first 
$3,000 of annual earnings. Not in- 
cluded in union agreement. 

Maximum time 26 weeks for one “disa- 
bility benefit period’; 51 weeks in the 
case of 2 separate illnesses or accidents 
within a calendar year. Not applicable 
to occupational sickness or accident. 

Maximum time 12 days in any one disa- 
bility benefit period. Not applicable 
to hospital confinement due to occupa- 
tiona! sickness or accident. 


Maximum time for sickness and accident 
benefits increased to 27 weeks for one 
disability benefit period. 








Hospitalization 





Aug. 18, 1945 (established | 


Southern Pacific Hospital Plan provided: 
Oct. 1, 1929). 


Full hospital, surgical, medical, and nurs- 
ing coverage for maximum of 390 days. 


| 
| Membership in Plan mandatory. Month- 


ly cost to employees $2.25.’ Paid + for 
entirely by employees. Not included 
in union agreement. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—R elated wage practices '—Continued 





. —“. Applications, exceptions, and 
Effective date Provision Otiver related mattes 





Pension Plan 





Aug. 18, 1945 (established | Contributory plan available providing pen- | Employee contributed 2 t of earn- 
July 1, 1941). sions at age 60 for women and operators ings; a contributed amount 

and at 65 for other men with 2 or more necessary to purchase ooumtar. Plan 

years’ service. Annuity to equal 1 nt not included in union agreement. 

of aggregate earnings on which contributions 

were made.® 
July 1, 1949 Added: Supplementary plan initiated for Cualore electing to join contributed 
employees subscribing to basic plan pro- ditional 1 percent (total contribution 

viding an annuity of 0.23 — (total of 3 percent) 

1.23 percent for basic and supplementary 

plans) of aggregate earnings on whic 

| contributions were made. 

| Minimum annutties—$45 a month minimum 

| annuity between July 1, 1949, and June 30, 
1954, provided employees with 10 years of 

| service and subscribing to both plans; $55 

| between July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1959, 

| 





for employees with 15 years’ service; and 
$65 after July 1, 1959, for employees with 
20 years’ service. 








1 Last entry under each item represents most recent change. cedure of providing each extra operator with an it in turn 
? Payment for extra service was made for hours in excess of 9 on an assign- continued, with new men being placed at the bottom of the list as 
ment where operator had sufficient driving time to make complete trip and employed. Out-of-town extra were exceptions to this “ 
return within 9 hours (known as Turn-around Service). Through or first-out” rule. These operators were given preference on runs (a) w 
Straight-away Service did not allow o to return within 9-hour period more than one operator was used; (b) to deadhead a bus; and (c) if qualified, 
te we greater "estra service pay for Wours fs clos of appicable only Th ar “Gaadeating ee empty coach toa dese 
rate was grea xtra service pa: rs in excess of 9 applica a ; 
when minimum daily rate was in aa - of on cushions” applied 
‘The term “detailed assignment” denotes shuttling of buses, assisting 
with and handling of baggage, mail, and express on platform; and checking 
of traffic density. 
§ Extra operators’ names were posted on a bulletin board in order of sen- 
fority. The first operator on the list was ordinarily given the first available 
assignment and his name was moved to the bottom of the list. This pro- ch 


C—Minimum guarantee paid sperators 


Type of operator, class of payment, and amount 





jetails see Mon: 
-_ & 35: ip o00 Monthly Labor Re 








t 
Regular operator | Extra operator 
Effective date and length of service |-— 








ee | Relief day work, daily | Semimonthly | 





Oct. 22, 1945 
Ret © mets. .. ....-.-- 
me Oo mee: = <5 so 55 
ef ae 
Thereafter___- dm cone 





0 90 mad 


Ist 6 months 
2d 6 months___ 











2d 6 months___-_- 
Thereafter_.__.__- 
. *} Cres 
lst 6 months 
2d 6 months 
Thereafter. ______- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Minimum guarantee paid operators—Continued 





Type of operator, class of payment, and amount 





Regular operator | Extra operator 





Effective date and length of service 
Chartered service 





Relief day work, daily 
Daily 





Mar. 2, 1051....-- 
lst 6 months 
2d 6 months__ 
Thereafter. _- 
Mar. 2, 1952__.___- 
Ist 6 months. - _-- 
2d 6 months_-__-_-_- 
‘Tmeweatter.......... 
Oct. 1, 1952____- ; 
lst 6 months- - ---. 











Thereafter__ 
Mar. 1, 19533 
Ist 6 months_---. 
2d 6 months___ 
Thereafter___- | 
Oct. 1, 19533 BS ARETE 
lst 6 months . 05 i | 











2d 6 months 
Thereafter____ 


1 The term “stand service” consists of protection duty, assisting other te e —_— where minimum rate was higher. When elapsed time was 

drivers in loading, unloading, and handling of passengers, collection of , minimum compensation was based on minimum hourly 

tickets, incidental flagging of buses, assisting with the preparation of mani- 4 x elapsed time was over 3 hours but less than 9 hours, minimum 

fests, and other routine duties. compensation was based on minimum daily rate. For payment in excess 
* Extra service over same route as regular run was paid on same basis as of minimum daily rate, see Extra Service Pay, table B. 

regular run. Actual miles operated at mileage rate paid for irregular extra * Revised rates after applying cost-of-living factor to contract rates. 


D—Mileage and hourly rates paid bus operators 











i | i | i 
oO b | Oct. 24, | - 4, | 2 2 I . . 
Type of payment and length of service | on @ te > — —2 =," 7.8 


Mar. 1, 
1953 ! 





Mileage rates: 
Driving revenue or deadhead schedule *— 
Less than 6 months’ service = . $0.0445 | $0. om | $0. 0496 \ $0. cones aa 05822 | $0. | | $0.06110 | $0. 06611 
6 months but less than 12 months. ........ . 048 . 0479 494 . 0533 ‘ P | .06557 . 07094 
12 months but less than 18 months_-.._.. . 0514 “0529 . 0572 0 ‘ . ( ‘ aa | . 07027 | . 07603 
18 months but less than 24 months--..._..- , . 0548 . 0563 . 0609 . « ‘ ; ‘ Orage | .07474 
24 months and over é ; . 0585 . 0600 . 0650 ‘ i 4 ° 07913 - 07969 | 
Deadhead passenger service: ? | | | | | 
Less than 6 months’ service _............... 90. 02225 . 0230 . 0248 , : ‘ .03033 | .03054 
6 months but less than 12 months. ....... : f . 02395 . 0247 . 02665 ‘ ‘ . 03255 . 03278 
12 months but less than 18 months-....... i 0257 . 02645 . 0286 029 ‘ : .03489 | . 03514 
i8 months but less than 24 months. - ... 0274 . 02815 . 08045 . 0% ‘ b ‘ . 08711 . 03737 
24 months and over... .... " . 02925 . 0300 . 0325 ‘ . . 03957 | .03985 
Hourly rates: | 
Less than 6 months’ service . ee . 9 1. 130 1. 180 1.320 
6 months but less than 12 months____- . W7 1.150 1. 200 1. 340 
12 months but less than 18 months. ............ 1.170 1. 220 1. 360 
18 months and over aie 1. 025 1. 200 1. 250 1. 390 


! Revised rates after applying cost-of-living factor to contract rates. + Rates paid operators who, under instructions of the company, rode ina 
1 Rates paid operators for driving loaded or empty coaches on scheduled runs. coach while another operator drove (deadheading on cushions). 


E—Basic hourly rates for maintenance employees 








Effective date 





Occupation Pe ee en 
June 1, June 1, June 1, June 1 
1946 1947 194s 1949 





Journeymen: 
Machinists... _. ji . 625 ‘ . 925 | $2. 112! 
} ‘ 


9s 
987: 
987. 


2. 5 $2. 1375 

1. 9875 2.0125 

Electricians cman . 500 1. 9875 2. 0125 
Welders... . 500 1. 5 
Body. fender, and radiator repairmen._.. 625 7! 9 2. 1125 

Trimmers wn . 500 1. 9875 | 

Body assemblers and dismantilers '_ __. as - pom | 

7) | | 

| 


1 625 50 | . 925 | 2 1125 
| Progression from minimum to maximum rate based on company’s Solgumnt of individual’s competence. 


2.0125 | 
2. 1375 | 
2. 0125 


to 
2. 1375 | 
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F—Basic monthly rates for terminal employees 





Effective date and class of terminal 





Occupation and length of service Oct. 22, 1945 Oct. 23, 1946 Oct. 23, 1947 Oct. 24, 1948 





Class A | Class B | Class A Class A Class A | Class B 





Ticket agents and counter information clerks: 


8 


SSsssss SSSSS SSS SSRSES 
8 
> 


+4 
— 
S 
SSSsess SESSES SSS SSSSes 


nw 
= 
or 


$145. 00 
160. 00 
170. 00 
180. 00 
190. 00 


4 


SSsss 888 sssese 
g 


3 
RE SEE BSRE 


8 
Bs 


Eense 8A BE! 
R BESS 


SS SSssss 
iJ 


25 
Ss 
REB EB 


ES 
ssss8 sss 
ta 
S=8 BARES 


year 
3d year and over 

ae — office clerks and telephone information 
rks: 


5 


=B 


ae OB 
Eeeeeee geese ese SBEeEE 


RB 


FRSEN BSE BBREE 


REESE 
BR2EB 


5th year and over 
Baggage and express clerks, platform loaders and 
loaders: 


S s8388 e828 see! 


3 


RESEER: 
assee2 
SB BEE 


BES 
8338s 
wre 
ae 
BH eRe 
ee 
eo 


=e 
Pr 


BENSEES S255 gee peeund 


eee 


BRSaSES 
s2ssses 


iB 
38 
ESSE 


6th year and over... 
Chief baggage clerks 
Janitors and porters: 








BE 








171. 50 


126. 00 
139. 00 
152. 00 





Matrons and redcaps: 





SRE spp _SS55 
Sse seee 
HBS SERB 
eee sees 
Hf S855 
Bee sees 


3d year and over. 











Effective date and class of terminal 





Occupation and length of service Mar. 2, 1952 Oct. 1, 1952 Mar. 1, 1953 2 





Class A | Class B | Class A | Class B 





Ticket agents and counter eubemedion clerks: 
st } 


~ 
BlFl. 
> E 


Saree 
8 
ie) 
g iF 
wo 
ie) 
: 
> 


S58 SSERe 
ENS 4SSe822 
r 


Py 
es 
z 


yee 


2 
BezE 


oe 
= 
= 


BRRSSBE NSEER ENS SEE 





RERB 


o ow 
2 2 
Ps OS 
he 
oso & 


& 


# 
BES S23} 
WER BESE 


: 
8 
Sun Be 
S88 82 


8 
: 
=| 
wo 
4 
- 


s 
= 
RS2LR 


z 
BER 


| 
BESEE 


fSSiz 
SBRS2 BSS Sexsuse 


BRIZERE BERS 


SeSQ2BS 
BIZEESS 


BeBe 


5th year and over. 
Baggage anc and express clerks, “platform ‘loaders and 


z 


SBSEB BEBE 


2Ea83 





BNSSEBE SugEy gee gegEse 
SSeSeRx BSRS238 828 8esvese 


BREBEES BE 
SUREESE 

® 

J 

& 
SRA2ESS ysNes 


6th year and over 
Chief baggage clerks 
Janitors and porters: 


ws 
BB 














z 


Se B85 
23s sees 





NSz ENS SxSeeeR 
RE BSR 


| 
BS: 
SRB 

















| The rates shown were paid for a 40-hour, 5-day week. 
2 Revised rates after applying cost-of-living factor to contract rates. —ALBERT A. BreLMAN AND DonaLp L Het 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Second Quarter 1954 


A NEW ReEcoRD of safety in American industry 
was achieved during the first 6 months of 1954, 
according to preliminary reports compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The all-manufactur- 
ing injury-frequency rate' continued its down- 
ward trend for the third successive quarter and 
reached an alltime low of 11.1 injuries per million 
man-hours in. the second quarter of the year. 
This rate was 4 percent below the average for the 
first quarter of 1954 and 21 percent below the 
second quarter 1953 figure of 14.0. 

The cumulative average for the first 6 months of 
1954 was 11.4, or 17 percent below that for the 
corresponding period in 1953. The rate for each 
month in 1954 has been the lowest ever recorded 
for that particular month. The rate of 10.9 for 
May set an alltime low for any month; the 
previous record of 11.0 was established in Decem- 
ber 1953. 

This improvement in safety was shared by 
most of the 132 industries covered by the survey. 


Only 9 of these had significantly higher rates in 
the first 6 months of 1954 than in the first half of 
1953. Relatively stable rates were recorded for 
36 industries, but 87 showed decreases of one full 


frequency-rate point or more. Of this latter 
group, 15 had decreases of 5 points or more. 
The most outstanding improvement was in the 
small boatbuilding industry, which had a con- 
sistent record of declining rates throughout 1953 
and into 1954. The rate for this industry dropped 
from 40.6 in the first 6 months of 1953 to 27.9 in 
the first half of 1954. Likewise the millwork and 
structural wood products industry recorded a 
steady improvement in its safety record, with a 
drop from 27.5 injuries per million man-hours in 
the first half of 1953 to 19.7 in the first 6 months of 
1954. The screw-machine products industry also 
showed substantial improvement—its 6-months 
rate dropped from 19.1 in 1953 to 11.8 in 1954. 


1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work in 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury is 
any injury occurring in the course of and arising out of employment, which 
(@) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (b) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job which is open and available to him throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any ome or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term “‘in- 
jury” includes occupationa) diseases, 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, 
Second Quarter 1954 
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The high rate in 1953, however, was due largely 
to a disastrous explosion in April which doubled 
the injury rate for the industry for that month. 

Other industries showing notable improvement 
in their injury rates between the first 6 months of 
1953 and the first half of 1954 were: bolts, nuts, 
washers, and rivets; insulated wire and cable; 
sawmills and planing mills; fabricated wire 
products; iron and steel forgings; miscellaneous 
nonmetallic mineral products; cutlery and edge 
tools; paperboard containers and boxes; concrete, 
gypsum, and mineral wool; boot and shoe cut 
stock and findings; steel foundries; and nonferrous 
foundries. 

Industries reporting fewer than 4 injuries per 
million man-hours for the first 6 months of 1954 
were: synthetic rubber, 2.8; synthetic fibers, 
1.9; explosives, 2.5; rubber footwear, 3.3; elec- 
trical equipment for vehicles, 3.8; electric lamps 
(bulbs), 3.0; radio tubes, 3.9; miscellaneous com- 
munication equipment, 2.4; aircraft, 3.1; and 
photographic equipment and supplies, 3.8. 
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Second quarter 1954, 
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products: 
—~ Fi i daduicienneniiid 
Paperboard con’ 


SOE anecoctineegwesacs 


Cotton yarn and textiles.......................... 


roducts: 


clay, and glass pi 


— 


frequency rates for selected aha aiie’ 
r 
See footnote at end of table. 


ngury-. 


ee EP ESL F. 


and custom slaughtering...........-. 
other prepared meat products....... 


leather 


IT. cnancapcesecedgucabana 


pers and periodicals... .. 


laneous printing and publishing---.---.---- 


and finishing textiles...................... 
and allied 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber - -- .... 


-iron and malleable foundries.-.-.-.-_.--- 
foundries___... 


Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying. 


Nonferrous foundries 


I 


ass and glass products. _........- 





Public-building and professional furniture _ _ _- 


PD Gi I occcccbsascrcdcuspcoccenss 


Paper 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings .._...___- 


Footwear (except rubber) ___._. 
Iron and steel forgings....-.--.--------- 


Wire drawi 


Welded and 


Blast furnaces and steel mills. ........... 
Cold-finished s' 


Leather tanning and finishing____......._. 


Miscellaneous rubber products-................- 
Leather and leather products: 


Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products. -.... 


Compressed and liquefied gases................... 
Rubber products: 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats._............_. 


Paints, pigments, and related products........... 


Soap and related products - 
Fertilizers... ......... 


BOT GE GIGI, 4. cccccacncoctcasdncecceeess 


Miscellaneous paper and allied products... -.-.... 
Miscellaneous industrial organic chemicals... ___- 


Printing, publishing, and allied products: 


Synthetic fibers. ...... 
Exzplosives.............. 
Tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber footwear... _. 


Metal household furniture. -............ 
OS Oe 


Miscellaneous fabricated textile products_......... 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture): 
Household furniture, Ee eee 


Clothing, women’s and children’s................-. 


Clothing, men’s and boys’. ..............-..--.-.- 


bin adtinssinimeanedbaseusesecocgneetbded 


Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles... -.... 
Woolen and worsted textiles... ................. 


PS Hib. .chininascisiulvectagsabbootabl 
Miscellaneous food 


Malt and malt liquors. .........-.--..-.-..<--2<-- 
Textile-mill products: 


Confectionery and related products........-..-.-. 


Meatpack 
Sausages a 
Bottled soft 
Pulp, paper, 


ze 
isce 
Apparel and other finished textile products: 
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Average, all manufacturing. --.--...........-.......... 
Food and kindred products: 


Primary metal industries: 


Stone 
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Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1954, with revised rates for 1953 and 
Jirst quarter 1954—-Continued 





Second quarter 1954, 


by month Second ¢ 


First quarter 





April | May 1953 1954 1953 1954 
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Optical instruments and lenses 
Medical instruments and supplies... ... 
Photographic equipment and supplies... - 
Watches and clocks 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Paving and roofing materials _. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 
Fabricated plastic products_._..... ‘ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... _..-...... a 
Ordnance and accessories... ................ 
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1 Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 


Nore.—This table presents revised rates for 1953 and the first quarter 1954. 
Monthly and quarterly rates for 1953 were computed from data furnished by 
establishments which reported for all 12 months. These rates were then 
adjusted on the basis of the ratios between the final annual rates and the 12 
months’ cumulative averages. The final annual rates are based upon a 
more comprehensive survey than are the monthly and quarterly rates, and 
are, therefore, considered to be the best measure of the level of injury fre- 


quency. The monthly rates, however, show the month-to-month fluctua- 
tions and the current trend in injury rates. The rates for 1954 were computed 
from data furnished by all establishments reporting for the given periods 
and were also adjusted by the same ratios applied to the 1953 figures. When 
final 1954 rates become available, some further revisions may be necessary to 
bring the monthly and or uarterly rates into line with the annual averages. 
A table presenting rates by months and quarters for 1953 and for the first 6 
months of 1954 is available upon request. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Maintenance of Membership Clause. A United 
States court of appeals granted enforcement? of 
a National Labor Relations Board order directing 
an employer and a union to cease and desist dis- 
criminating against an employee discharged for 
failure to pay dues and to reinstate her. 

The employer and the union had signed a col- 
lective bargaining agreement containing a security 
clause, known as a maintenance of membership 
clause and valid under the Labor Management 
Relations Act, which provided that an employee 
who is a union member as of the effective date of 
the contract, or who thereafter becomes a member, 
must continue membership throughout the life of 
the agreement as a condition of employment. 
Shortly before this contract expired, the employee 
sent a letter of resignation to the union and wrote 
the employer canceling her union dues deduction. 
The union did not request her discharge until more 
than 6 months later. There was an interim of 9 
days after the old contract expired before a new 
contract was signed containing a similar main- 
tenance of membership clause. Upon her dis- 
charge under the new contract, the employee filed 
charges of employment discrimination because of 
nonunion membership against both the employer 
and the union. 

The discharge was justified under the second 
agreement, the union argued, because the employee 
was still a member of the union at the time of its 
execution. The union based this argument on the 
fact that, under its constitution, termination of 
membership could be effected only in certain ways 
and that expulsion for not paying dues could take 
place only after a 90-day grace period. The union 
cited section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the LMRA to the 
effect that it was protected in its right to make its 
own rules on acquisition or retention of member- 
ship. 


The court conceded that it was the union’s pre- 
rogative to make such rules but pointed out that 
the courts were not prohibited from interpreting 
the rules after they were made. As the union con- 
stitution and bylaws were silent on whether a 
member could voluntarily resign, the court held 
that the common law doctrine on withdrawal from 
voluntary associations was applicable. Except for 
the 90-day grace period provided in its constitu- 
tion, the union could have requested the em- 
ployee’s discharge under the old contract. The 
fact that this constitutional provision prevented 
the union from protecting its maintenance of mem- 
bership contract, the court pointed out, could not 
turn such a provision into a denial of voluntary 
resignation. As the 9-day interim between the 2 
contracts prevented continuity of membership 
from 1 contract period to the other and as the em- 
ployee’s resignation was effective immediately, 
the union and the employer had no right under the 
maintenance of membership clause in the second 
contract to effect her discharge. 

Nonetheless, the union argued that the discharge 
was justified as a remedy for the employee’s breach 
of the first contract and that the remedy was not 
extinguished by the expiration of the agreement. 
The court pointed out that the obligation and 
liability to discharge could last only as long as the 
agreement providing for such union security was 
in effect. To hold otherwise, the court maintained, 
would be to interpret the agreement as providing 
more security for the union than was bargained. 


Company Rules against Union Activity. An em- 
ployer’s right to restrict union activity on com- 
pany premises in order to keep peace after a violent 
strike was upheld * by a United States court of 
appeals. During difficulties in negotiations for a 
new contract, about 15,000 employees of the com- 
pany went out on a strike which was marked by 
violence and intimidation. The employer claimed 
the strike was illegal as a breach of an existing 
contract and withdrew recognition of the union. 

1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant deci- 
sions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law 
or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which con- 
trary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the 
existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

2 Communication Workers v. NLRB (C. A. 2, Sept. 22, 1954). 

3 Boeing Airplane Co. v. NLRB (C. A. 9, Sept. 23, 1954). 
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A group of employees attempted to organize a 
rival union during the strike and continued these 
efforts after the members of the struck union uv- 
conditionally returned to work. After certifica- 
tion by the NLRB, the striking union filed charges 
against the employer for having violated the 
LMRA by encouraging membership in the rival 
union. Violation was also charged for interfering 
with union activity in banning the discussion of 
union affairs on company property during non- 
working hours and in suspending two employees 
for wearing union insignia. 

The employer had favored the rival union for a 
short time after the strike, the Board found, but 
the rival union was not dominated by the em- 
ployer. The Board upheld the charges that the 
company rules banning the discussion of union 
affairs and the wearing of union insignia were an 
unlawful interference with union activity. 

Although the court partially overruled the 
Board, it agreed with the trial examiner that the 
rules were only temporary expedients to keep peace 
in an inflammable atmosphere of rival union activ- 
ity and thus were justified. The Board had mis- 
interpreted the ruling in the Republic Aviation 
case,‘ it was pointed out, holding that the right to 
wear union insignia and discuss union affairs on 
company premises in nonworking hours is legiti- 
mate union activity not to be interfered with. The 
right was conditioned in that case, the court ex- 
plained, by the absence of unusual circumstances. 
In this case, the company’s exemplary record 
during the strike plus the transitory nature of the 
restrictions and the fact that the violations charged 
took place during the first week after a violent 
strike had ended, the court held, were circum- 
stances justifying the employer’s actions. 


Sale of Business—Unfair Labor Practices. Under 
certain conditions a purchaser of a business may 
be held liable for unfair labor practices committed 
prior to the sale, a United States court of appeals 
ruled * in_partially enforcing an NLRB order. 
An employer, however, who has permanently 
closed or disposed of his business may not be held 
liable for unfair labor practices beyond the date 
of the permanent closing or sale of the business, 
the court maintained. 

Charges of unfair labor practices, based on 
alleged hostility to union membership of its 
employees, had been filed against the seller who 


was a manufacturer and distributor of women’s 
garments. Upon the closing and transfer of the 
business to the purchaser, who had worked as the 
seller’s general manager, the charges were amended 
to include the purchaser and seller jointly as 
employers with respect to the alleged wrongs. 

The contract of sale provided (1) credit security 
to the seller; (2) a restriction by the selier on the 
amount of compensation and drawing account of 
the purchaser; and (3) a limit on the amount of 
business he could do with other dress distributors. 
It was nevertheless considered by the Board to be 
a valid sales agreement. However, the Board 
found that the seller retained sufficient control 
over the operations of the purchaser and that the 
latter had such knowledge of the unfair labor 
practices at the time of purchase as to constitute 
a basis for regarding both seller and purchaser as 
coemployers liable for remedying all unfair labor 
practices at the plant. 

The court found that the seller had perma- 
nently shut down and transferred his business 
because an audit of his books showed substantial 
losses. Such control as he maintained over the 
purchaser’s business did not include management 
of labor relations, the court pointed out, either 
contractually or in fact. The LMRA contains 
no basis upon which to hold a person liable for 
unfair labor practices occurring after he has 
permanently closed or sold his business. The 
Board’s order sbould be modified, the court held, 
to subject the seller to liability for employee back 
pay only up to the time of the sale of the business. 


Although the LMRA does not purport to make 
the consequences of unremedied unfair labor 
practices a lien upon a business, the court held 
that a successor can be made to bear the conse- 
quences of his predecessor’s labor relations wrongs 
if his successorship is such as to imply assumption 
of remedial burdens. The successor as a plant 
manager, stood in the relationship of employer 
to the employees before his purchase of the busi- 
ness and personally participated in some of the 
unfair labor practices; therefore, he was more 
than a “naked” purchaser. His knowledge of the 
existence of unfair labor practices in his prede- 
cessor’s operations, under the circumstances of 
this case, would cause his duty as an employer to 


« Republic Aviation Corporation v. NLRB (324 U. 8. 793). 
§' NLRB v. New Madrid Mfg. Co. (C. A. 8, Sept. 21, 1954). 
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relate back to such operations for the purpose of 
remedying the unfair labor practices. Therefore, 
the court granted enforcement to that part of the 
Board’s order holding the purchaser liable to 
remedy the wrongs occurring both before and after 
the sale. 


Pressures on Primary Employer by Disinterested 
Unions. The NLRB found ® that two unions 
which did not have a labor dispute with an em- 
ployer had not violated section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the 
LMRA prohibiting secondary boycotts when they 
induced their members working for the employer 
to honor a strike called by a third union. 

The employer had a contract to relocate a 
boiler on the premises of another company. When 
he failed to hire members of the Pipefitters union 
for the job, a picket line was established by that 
union on the premises at a remote approach used 
not only by employees of the primary employer 
but also by those of other contractors engaged in 
construction work on the property. The pickets 
carried signs identifying the primary employer 
as the subject of the dispute. Members of two 
disinterested unions refused to cross the picket 
line. 

The evidence, the Board found, did not show 
that the disinterested unions were responsible for 
their members striking on jobs of secondary em- 
ployers on the premises. Even though the evi- 
dence established that the disinterested unions 
had induced their members to stop work on the 
primary employer’s job, such action, the Board 
pointed out, did not constitute a violation of the 
secondary boycott prohibition. The legislative 
history of the LMRA showed, the Board stated, 
that Congress ‘‘was not concerned to protect pri- 
mary employers against pressure by disinterested 
unions, but rather to protect disinterested em- 
ployers against direct pressures by any union.” 
In this connection, the Board found that the 
Pipefitters violated the secondary boycott prohi- 
bition by maintaining a picket line at an entrance 
to the property, remote from the actual site of 
the primary employer’s job with the intention of 
disrupting the secondary employer’s operations. 

As a defense, the Pipefitters sought a tentative 
oral agreement with the NLRB field examiner, 
offering to stop the picketing if the charges would 


* Plumbers & Pipefitters, AFL (110 NLRB 25, Oct. 5, 1954). 
1 Boeing Airplane Co. (110 NLRB 22, Sept. 30, 1954). 


not be pressed. Such an agreement was at most 
an effort by the field examiner to settle the case. 
Since the agreement was never formally consum- 
mated in writing and approved by the Regional 
Director, the Board held that it was not a defense 
to the unfair labor practice in which the Pipe- 
fitters had been engaged. 


Protected Concerted Activity—Employment Confer- 
ence. The NLRB found’ an employer guilty of 
discriminatorily discharging an employee who had 
helped to organize a manpower conference to aid 
engineers working for the employer in finding jobs 
with other firms. When, in negotiating for a new 
contract, an impasse developed between the em- 
ployer and the union representing the engineers, 
the union invited 2,800 employers of engineers to 
attend a manpower availability conference. The 
purpose of this conference was (1) to secure other 
employment for those union members who desired 
to change jobs; (2) to counteract the effect of an 
agreement among members of an association, to 
which the employer belonged, not to hire each 
other’s engineers without clearance; and (3) to 
strengthen the union’s position in negotiations 
with the employer. The letter of invitation to 
the conference was signed by one of the employees. 
In discharging that employee, the employer main- 
tained that he was not required to continue pay- 
ing a salary to an employee engaged in inducing 
other employees to sever their employment with 
him. 

The Board disagreed with the trial examiner’s 
finding that, since the worth of the objectives 
sought by the union were outweighed by the 
potentialities of damage to the employer, the em- 
ployee’s action constituted disloyal activity which 
did not come within the protection provided con- 
certed activities under the LMRA. 

Concerted activities for mutual aid or protec- 
tion, the Board pointed out, are presumptively 
lawful and protected. They do not lose their 
protection merely because they are novel or may 
result in financial loss to the employer, but only 
because they contravene the policies of the LMRA 
or some other basic policy. Violence, threats of 
violence, seizure of property, slowdowns, harass- 
ing tactics, and product boycotts are examples of 
such unprotected activity. The manpower con- 
ference was not a direct attack upon the employer 
and his business unrelated to terms or conditions 
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of employment or to any matter in issue between 
the union and the employer. The engineers were 
not attacking the employer’s product or business 
policies in a way calculated to harm his reputa- 
tion and reduce his income while they were still 
continuing to work for him. They were engaging 
in a concerted activity for legitimate ends directly 
related to matters of collective bargaining in issue 
between the employer and the union. The em- 
ployer’s intrusion on the rights of employees to 
engage in such concerted activity guaranteed under 
the LMRA, the Board held, was unwarranted. 


Collective Bargaining—Employee Stock Purchase 
Plan. An employer who refused to bargain with 
a union concerning an employee stock purchase 
plan to which he contributed violated the compul- 
sory bargaining provisions of the LMRA, the 
Board ruled. Under the plan, all regular em- 
ployees within certain age limits were eligible to 
participate after 1 year’s employment. Members 
could contribute a monthly sum of not less than $5 
nor more than 5 percent of their monthly earnings. 
The employer made monthly contributions equal 
to 50 percent of the sums paid by the employees 


plus an annual contribution based on the ratio 
of profits to invested capital. Only upon termina- 
tion of service or withdrawal from the plan was 


any cash or stock to be distributed. Members 
withdrawing after less than 5 years’ participation 
would be credited with only the equivalent of 
amounts they had contributed; those withdrawing 
any time after 5 years’ participation would be 
credited with their contributions plus escalating 
percentages of the employer’s contributions. 

The employer argued that he was not required 
to bargain regarding the plan because (1) his 
contributions were not encompassed by the term 
“wages” or “other conditions of employment” 
within the meaning of the LMRA since they 
represented merely an incentive to invest in com- 
pany stock if the employees wished to do so and 
not compensation for work performed; (2) such 
compulsory bargaining would contravene the basic 
policies of the LMRA by requiring an employer 
to bargain about ownership and control of the 
company represented by the shares of stock and 
by allowing the union to represent the employees 
both as employees and as stockholders at the 
bargaining table. 


Under the Inland Steel case,® the Board pointed 
out, an employer was required to bargain about 
both the pension program and retirement rules 
on the ground that “wages” comprehends all 
emoluments of value which may accrue to em- 
ployees because of their employment relationship. 
The employer’s contributions to the stock plan 
were emoluments of value based on employment, 
with benefits related to length of service. These 
factors plus the fact that the purpose of the plan 
was the accumulation of stock for future needs, 
rather than stock ownership as such, compelled 
the conclusion, in the Board’s opinion, that the 
benefits received represented a part of the em- 
ployees’ compensation for labor. 

The Board also held that the plan was encom- 
passed by the term “other conditions of employ- 
ment” under the compulsory bargaining provisions 
of the LMRA, since the employees who join the 
plan work under a company pledge of future pay- 
ments in the form of stock as well as ordinary 
weekly wages. The optional nature of the plan 
did not affect such a conclusion any more than 
that of the retirement plan considered in the 
Inland Steel case, the Board pointed out. 

The fact that bargaining over a stock purchase 
plan might interfere with management. affairs 
could not affect the requirement of bargaining 
over a plan which provides wage benefits, the 
Board held. Similar intrusion in management and 
control of a business has been held not to lessen the 
statutory requirement to bargain with respect to 
retirement, pension, group health, and insurance 
programs as well as merit wage increases. The 
representative of employees is entitled to represent 
those employees, including the stockholders among 
them, as employees, the Board pointed out, and 
management is required to bargain with such 
representative only with respect to the statutory 
subjects of collective bargaining and not with 
respect to subjects affecting them as stockholders. 

A dissent viewed the plan as an incentive to 
invest, a means of encouraging employees to be- 
come coentrepreneurs subject to all the risks faced 
by other stockholders, and not constituting 
wages subject to collective bargaining. Placing 
the union in the inconsistent dual role of repre- 
senting employees as workmen interested in higher 


* Richfield Oil Corp. (110 NLRB 54, Oct. 18, 1954). 
* Inland Steel Co. (170 F 2d 247 (C. A. 7), cert. den. 336 U. 8. 960). 
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wages and as stockholders interested in higher 
dividends, the dissent maintained would result in 
a neglect of one or the other responsibility and 
would unduly interfere in internal management 
affairs contrary to the policies of the act. 


Refusal to Bargain—Union Loss of Membership. 
An employer did not violate the compulsory bar- 
gaining provisions of the LMRA, the Board ruled,” 
by refusing to bargain with an outside union which 
the majority of his employees had voted to join 
while a contract between the employer and another 
union was still in effect. Shortly before the time 
set in the contract for a wage reopening, the em- 
ployees voted 268 to 76 to affiliate with the out- 
side union. Most but not all of the contracting 
union’s officers were parties to the disaffiliation 
move. The employer’s representative then met 
with trusted employees on company time for the 
purpose of reviving the contracting union. New 
officers were elected and installed at these meet- 
ings. Thereupon, the employer bargained with 
these new officials as representatives of the con- 
tracting union and refused to deal with the out- 
side union. 

The Board found that the employer had unlaw- 
fully interfered with, assisted, and contributed 
support to the first union. However, his conduct 
did not constitute domination of the union. In 
determining that the employer was not required 
to bargain with the second union, the Board 
pointed out that the first union was the certified 
representative of the employees, a collective bar- 
gaining contract was still in effect, and the union 
though “battered was not defunct.” If the out- 
side union had petitioned for a change in certifi- 
cation or a representation election, the Board 
pointed out, it would have been refused under 
normal contract bar rules. The Board differen- 
tiated this case from the Harris-Woodson case ™ 
in which an employer was ordered to bargain with 
a union only to have a second union’s motion to 
substitute its name in the bargaining order ap- 
proved. In that case, 18 out of 23 employees 

” Sears Roebuck & Co. (110 NLRB 30, Oct. 5, 1954). 

177 NLRB 819; amended, 85 NLRB 1215; enf’d. 179 F 2d 720. 

12 Donegan Coal & Coke Co., et al. v. Board of Review, et al. (13th Jud. Cir., 
Charleston, W. Va., Sept. 9, 1954). 

18 Herbert Long v. Industrial Commission, et al. (Cir. Ct. for Dane Co., 


Wis., Sept. 8, 1954). 
“ In re Foscarinis (Sup. Ct., Appel. Div., 34 Jud. Dept., N. Y., July 8, 


1954). 
8 Clarine C. Lemons v. Clara Shop (Harrison Cir. Ct., Ky., July 13, 1954). 


voted to disaffiliate and no organization remained 
which claimed to be the original union. A ruling 
must be limited to its particular facts, the Board 
stated, and not serve as a vehicle to undermine 
the contract bar rule. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Strikers’ Refusal To Return as New Employees. 
Miners on a sympathy strike who offered to re- 
turn to work but refused to do so when the 
employer insisted that they return as new em- 
ployees were held to be eligible for benefits for 
the period of unemployment subsequent to the 
offer to return. The court held ” that, although 
termination of the miners’ employment by the 
employer may have been warranted, their em- 
ployment was not definitely terminated. The 
employer’s insistence upon the miners’ returning 
as new employees, the court held, would require 
them to accept conditions of employment less 
favorable than those prevailing fer similar work 
in the locality. 


Refusal to Follow Employer’s Order. An employee 
who refused to follow his employer’s order as to 
placing safety lights, which was in direct contra- 
vention of a police officer’s instructions, was held “ 
to be eligible for unemployment benefits. If the 
claimant was discharged, it was not for miscon- 
duct, the court pointed out; if he left voluntarily, 
it was for good cause attributable to the employer. 


Disqualification of Nonclaimant. An unemployed 
person claiming benefits had on a former occasion 
refused an offer of suitable work without good 
cause. On that occasion, he had not been an ap- 
plicant for benefits. But, on account of that 
refusal, he was later disqualified for benefits. 
However, the court held that he could not be 
disqualified because of refusing a job during a 
period in which he was not an applicant for 
benefits." 


Quitting in Anticipation of Discharge. An indus- 
tial commission order had disqualified a claimant 
who quit work prior to impending discharge. Dis- 
qualification rested on the ground that she could 
have worked approximately 10 days longer and 
that, therefore, her leaving was a voluntary quit. 
This order was reversed by the court.” 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





October 1, 1954 


Armour & Co., the Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL), 
and the United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) announced 
the signing of a new 2-year contract, which granted a 
5-cent-an-hour wage increase for more than 35,000 
workers in 22 plants, and other terms substantially similar 
to those recently reached with Swift & Co. (see Chron. 
item for Sept. 27, 1954, MLR, Nov. 1954). 

On October 8, the Packinghouse Workers negotiated a 
similar contract with Wilson & Co., affecting about 10,000 
workers, and on October 18, with Cudahy Packing Co., 
covering approximately 4,500 workers. In addition, 
Cudahy agreed to pay about $2 million in severance pay to 
2,500 workers made jobless by the recent closing of plants 
in 3 cities. 


Tue United Railroad Workers, a CIO organizing com- 
mittee with a membership of over 40,000 “nonoperating”’ 
railroad workers, was chartered as a division of the Trans- 
port Workers Union (CIO), thereby raising the latter’s 
membership above 150,000. 


October 4 


Tue Presipent reconvened the board of inquiry, under 
Taft-Hartley emergency procedure, in the wage dispute 
between the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO) and the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. at 
atomic facilities in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. 
On October 11, the board reported that the positions of the 
parties remained unchanged. In a procedural secret vote, 
on October 21 and 22, the union rejected the employer’s 
last offer, thus freeing itself to strike on expiration of the 
80-day injunction (see Chron. item for Aug. 11, 1954, 
MLR, Oct. 1954), on October 30. On that day, the 
UGCCW president withdrew authorization for a strike 
until he was “convinced that efforts now being put forth 
have failed.” 


IN THE First arbitration case arising under the AFL-CIO 
no-raiding agreement (see Chron. item for Nov. 17, 1953, 
MLR, Jan. 1954), the impartial arbitrator ruled that the 
AFL Meat Cutters had violated the pact by granting a 
charter to about 450 workers at Swift & Co.’s plant at 
Moultrie, Ga., who seceded from the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers, although the latter union at that time held the 
contract with the company. 
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On October 8, at the request of the Meat Cutters and 
over Packinghouse Workers’ objections, the National 
Labor Relations Board held a representation election 
among the workers, but announced that the ballots would 
not be counted for 10 days. The results, announced on 
October 20, gave the AFL union 349 votes to 63 for the CIO. 

On October 27, the period for filing objections (or with- 
drawing the petition) having expired, the NLRB certified 
the Meat Cutters as the bargaining representative. 


October 5 


Tue NLRB ruled that two unions having no labor dispute 
with a primary employer did not engage in a secondary 
boycott by allegedly inducing his employees to leave work 
in connection with a dispute between the employer and a 
third union. The Board held that the intent of Congress 
was not “to protect primary employers against pressures by 
disinterested unions, but rather to protect disinterested 
employers against direct pressures by any union.” The 
case involved the Plumbers and Pipefitters’ Union, Local 
106 (AFL) et al. and Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Lake Charles, La. (See p. 1357 of this issue.) 


Tue United Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Ind.) and the 
American Brass Co., a subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Co., 
signed a new contract giving 3,500 workers in 3 plants a 
package increase, estimated by the union at 10 cents an 
hour, including 4 cents in wages and improvements in 
pensions and sickness and hospital insurance. On October 
15, the union announced that members had ratified a new 
contract with Anaconda, covering operations in Montana, 
providing a 2-cent-an-hour general wage increase, a new 
pension plan, and a revised hospital and medical plan, for 
a total of 844 to 94% cents. The union had begun a strike 
against both companies on August 23. 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator approved a 
new minimum wage rate (under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act) of 55 cents (formerly 33 cents) for employees in the 
corsets, brassieres, and allied garments industry in Puerto 
Rico, effective November 8, 1954. ‘ 

On October 28, the Administrator approved a new min- 
imum rate of 53 cents an hour (formerly 40 cents) for 
employees in the leather and fabric button and buckle 
division of the buttor, buckle, and jewelry industry in 
Puerto Rico, effective December 6, 1954. 


October 6 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) 
ended a 2-day strike of 25,000 longshoremen in the Port of 
New York, after the New York Shipping Association 
acceded to the union’s demand for settlement of the ques- 
tion of retroactive pay and welfare increases before negotiat- 
ing a current contract (see Chron. item for Aug. 27, 1954, 
MLR, Oct. 1954). An 8-cent-an-hour wage increase, 
retroactive to October 1, 1953, was given, and the employers 
agreed to consider upward adjustments of welfare pay- 
ments in return for the pledge given by the union not to 
strike again for 45 days. 
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October 9 


Tue American Telephone & Telegraph Co. announced the 
signing of a new l-year agreement with the Communica- 
tions Workers of America (CIO) for about 23,000 non- 
supervisory “‘long-lines’’ employees in 42 States, providing 
wage increases ranging from $1.50 to $2.50 a week for 
traffic employees and up to $5.50 for craftsmen. 


October 11 


Tae NLRB ruled that a union acted discriminatorily in 
causing an employer to discharge a union member for 
accepting wages below the union scale and ordered the 
union to cease such conduct in enforcing compliance with 
its working rules by employees of any employer within its 
jurisdiction. The case was International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters . . . Local 179 (AFL) et al., Romeo. IIl., and 
Raymond Swanson 


October 12 


Tue Railway Express Agency, Inc., and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks (AFL) announced a new contract. pro- 
viding for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase, retroactive to 
December 16, 1953; elimination of the cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, 13 cents an hour accumulated thereunder 
being incorporated into the wage base; and a third vacation 
week after 15 years’ service. (See also Chron. item for 
Aug. 13, 1954, MLR, Oct. 1954.) The settlement affected 
about 30,000 employees. 


October 14 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review in 
the following cases, leaving in effect the lower courts’ 
decisions: 

1. United Packinghouse Workers, Local 8 (CIO) v. Wilson 
& Co., Inc., and NLRB. The lower court held that a 
contracting union may not lawfully strike in support of 
contract changes until the agreement expires, even though 
the 60-day cooling-off period required by the Taft-Hartley 
Act has elapsed and the contract reopening provisions 
include the right to strike (see Chron. item for Feb. 16, 
1954, MLR, Apr. 1954). The NLRB General Counsel 
discouraged review of the case by the High Court on the 
ground that the issue was not presented clearly (see Chron. 
item for Aug. 5, 1954, MLR, Oct. 1954). 

2. Retail Clerks International Association, Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 648 (AFL) v. NLRB. The lower court held 
that the union’s strike in support of a demand that super- 
visors be prohibited from doing clerks’ work constituted 
contempt of the court’s prior order barring the union from 
bargaining for supervisory employees (see Chron. item for 
Apr. 2, 1954, MLR, June 1954). 

3. United Mine Workers of America [Ind.] and UMW 
District 28 v. Patton et al., d. b. a. Laurel Branch Coal Co. 
The lower court ruled that the UMW and its District 28 
were both liable for actual, but not punitive, damages 
under the Taft-Hartley Act for an illegal strike called by a 


UMW field representative (see Chron. item for Mar. 15, 
1954, MLR, May 1954). 

4. Nesen v. NLRB. The lower court held in contempt 
of its decree enforcing an NLRB bargaining order an em- 
ployer who failed to recognize the agreement reached by 
his bargaining representative, after leading the union to 
believe that the latter had full authority to make an agree- 
ment. It had ordered the employer to “purge himself” of 
contempt by signing the agreement. 

5. Kearney-Trecker Employees, Local 1083, United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) v. NLRB. The lower court 
held that the NLRB’s order directing the employer to bar- 
gain was improper because the union should never have 
been certified, since it was engaged in coercive and unfair 
preelection conduct, including seizure and misuse of a 
rival union’s assets. 

6. Famous Realty Co., Inc., v. Mitchell. The lower court 
ruled that watchmen hired by a realty company to look 
out for and report fires in buildings and shipping facilities 
are covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, as their 
activities serve to keep the buildings in suitable condition 
for use of the tenants, who were engaged in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce. 


October 15 


A sormvt AFL anv CIO unity committee unanimously 
agreed to create a united labor movement through merging 
the two organizations. The committee decided that the 
integrity of each affiliated union would be preserved in the 
overall merger and authorized appointment of a subcom- 
mittee to draft details of the plan. 


Tue New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J., which 
on October 2 announced that it had abandoned plans to bid 
on naval construction because of “labor interference,” 
signed a new wage agreement (reopening) with the Boiler- 
makers and Iron Ship Builders (AFL), granting a 5-cent- 
an-hour wage increase to about 6,500 workers (except for a 
few highly paid welders who got a 3-cent increase). The 
settlement also gives the corporation the right to promote 
and demote supervisors who are union members ‘and 
eliminates standby pay. 


October 16 


Tue PrReEsIDENT, by Executive order, created an emergency 
board, under the Railway Labor Act, to investigate a wage 
dispute between the Pullman Co. and 1,600 conductors, 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men (Ind.), thus forestalling a strike scheduled to begin 
October 19. 


October 18 


Tue NLRB ruled (3 to 1), in a landmark decision in the 
case of Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., and Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO), that the corporation 
must bargain on an employee stock-purchase plan, when 
based on the employment relationship and providing for 
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employer contributions, if requested to do so by the union 
representing the employees (see p. 1358 of this issue). 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review in 
the following cases, leaving the decisions of the lower 
courts undisturbed: 

1. International Harvester Co. v. State of Minnesota. 
The constitutionality of the Minnesota law giving em- 
ployees the right to be paid for voting-time was upheld, 
and the court ruled that it took precedence over a contract 
between employer and union which provided that such 
time would not be compensated. 

2. Hulahan v. United States. The lower court held that 
a union business agent was guilty of extortion from con- 
tractors engaged in local construction work, under the 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Act, since the contractors were 
in interstate commerce, being dependent on outside ship- 
ments for materials, equipment, and supplies. 


October 20 


A 5-pay strike of 24,000 members of the Teamsters 
(AFL) against 3,500 trucking firms in New York and New 
Jersey virtually ended as employers yielded to the union’s 
demand for a 25-cent-an-hour package pay increase (20 
cents for wages and 5 cents for welfare, pension, and 
vacation benefits). The employers had offered a 10-cent 
wage increase or the submission of all issues to binding 
arbitration. In the settlement, which established area- 
wide standardization of wage rates, the employers with- 
drew their $10 million damage suit against the union and 
7 firms which had signed the same contract on the first 
day of the strike. 


October 26 


Tue NLRB, in a group of 8 decisions, for the first time 
applied certain of the new jurisdictional criteria which a 
majority of the Board had recently adopted (see Chron. 
items for June 30 and July 15, 1954, MLR, Aug. and 
Sept. 1954). The standards released currently differ in at 
least one major respect from the earlier criteria. The 
minority denominated the revision “arbitrary” and chal- 
lenged its basis, substance, manner, and scope, particularly 


the majority’s estimate that the new standards would 
affect only 1 percent of employees now subject to the 
Board’s jurisdiction. The cases involved the Breeding 
Transfer Co., Hannibal, Mo.; Jonesboro Grain Drying 
Cooperative, Jonesboro, Ark.; Greenwich Gas Co. and 
Fuels, Ine., Greenwich, Conn.; Daily Press, Inc., Newport 
News, Va.; McKinney Ave. Realty Co. (City National 
Bank), Houston, Tex.; Maytag Aircraft Corp., Houston, 
Tex.; J. R. Knott and Hugh H. Hogue, d. b. a. Hogue 
and Knott Supermarkets, Memphis, Tenn.; and William 
T. Wilson and Mable J. Wilson, d. b. a. Wilson-Oldsmobile, 
Detroit, Mich. 


October 28 


Tue Secretary of Labor, under the Walsh-Healey (Public 
Contracts) Act, ordered an increase in the minimum wage 
rate from 75 cents to $1.10 an hour in the metal business- 
furniture and storage-equipment industry, effective De- 
cember 6, 1954. 


October 29 


Tue NLRB (3 to 2) overruled its decision in the Cambridge 
Taxi case and announced that it would refuse to assert 
further jurisdiction over taxicab companies, since such 
“companies, by their very nature, perform local operations 
and are essentially local entities.” The case involved 
H. H. Wiliams, d. b. a. Checker Cab Co. and Baton Rouge 
Yellow Cab Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La., and Association 
of Employees of Yellow and Checker Cab Co. 


Tue NLRB ruled (3 to 2) that, in the interest of industrial 
stability, an employer should be permitted to continue 
recognition of an active, incumbent labor union and to 
contract with it until displaced by a Board proceeding, 
thereby modifying a 1945 doctrine (Midwest Piping) 
which prohibited recognition of one or more rival unions 
while a representation proceeding was pending before the 
Board. The case was William D. Gibson Co., Division of 
Associated Spring Corp., Chicago, and International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Die and Tool Makers Lodge No. 113 
(AFL) and United Steelworkers of America and Local 
Union No. 3485 (C10). 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





SETTLEMENTS were reached during October in 
various segments of the transportation, meat- 
packing, communications, and metal industries. 
Employers and unions each continued to give close 
attention to competitive market problems and 
their bearing on labor cost. Within the union 
movement, AFL and CIO negotiations took an- 
other step toward eventual unity by agreement 
upon a general plan of merger. Leftwing unions 
and their leadership found their hold upon workers 
increasingly tenuous. 


Work Stoppages and Negotiations 


Transportation. Truckdrivers in metropolitan 
New York and in New Jersey were involved in a 
work stoppage that ended with virtually all of the 
struck trucking companies yielding to demands of 
the Teamsters’ union (AFL). On October 16, the 
first day of the 5-day strike, an estimated 24,000 
truck drivers were idle, but this number decreased 
daily as various employers reached independent 
settlements with the union. The agreements pro- 
vided a 25-cent hourly package made up of a 20- 
cent basic wage increase and a 5-cent increase in 
welfare, pension, and vacation benefits. The 
strike involved 3,500 trucking firms engaged in 
general, local, and long-distance hauling covering 
such services as: food for major chain stores, stocks 
for the garment trades and retail stores; supplies 
for defense factories; newsprint for publications; 
and imports and exports for the Port of New York. 

A 2-day strike of 25,000 dockworkers in the Port 
of New York ended October 6, after the New York 
Shipping Association agreed to give the longshore- 
men an 8-cent hourly wage increase retroactive to 
October 1, 1953. In turn, the independent Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association pledged not 
to strike again for 45 days, pending negotiations 
on a new contract. The shipping association had 
sought to tie together negotiations on the retro- 


active increase and a new contract. The strike 
was the second portwide work stoppage among 
New York longshoremen in 1954.? 

Under a “preliminary” arbitration award issued 
October 25, American Airlines will continue the 
nonstop transcontinental flights which were the 
basic cause of a pilot strike last August.’ The 
arbitrator recommended that pilots get “‘adequate 
protection and suitable time off in return for the 
additional effort required of them.” He suggested 
that the company and the union first try to agree 
on contract language covering these flights, adding 
that he would make final recommendations if they 
failed to reach an understanding within a month. 

The National Mediation Board on October 22 
recommended that the President set up an emer- 
gency board to head off a strike of 20,000 mechan- 
ics and ground crewmen on 6 major air carriers 
(Capital, Eastern, National, Northwest, Trans 
World, and United), scheduled for November 19. 
The International Association of Machinists (AFL) 
is seeking a 5-percent wage increase and improve- 
ments in a number of fringe benefits for these 
workers. It turned down a Mediation Board 
proposal for arbitration. 

The Railway Express Agency and the Railway 
Clerks (AFL) on October 12 announced agree- 
ment on a new contract affecting approximately 
30,600 employees. The settlement provided for 
a 5-cent hourly general wage increase, retroactive 
to December 16, 1953; elimination of a cost-of- 
living escalator clause; incorporation into the 
basic wage rate of a 13-cent-an-hour adjustment 
accumulated under that provision; and a third 
week of vacation for employees with 15 or more 
years of service. The settlement was essentially 
similar to those previously adopted by organiza- 
tions representing railroad operating employees. 

Pacific Greyhound Lines signed a new 18-month 
contract in mid-October that provided for a wage 
increase averaging 5% cents an hour for 3,000 bus 
drivers and station employees in California and 6 
other western states. The pay increase is effec- 
tive in two steps. Hourly employees received a 
2%-cent increase on October 13, with an equal 
amount to be paid on July 16, 1955; drivers paid 
on a mileage basis received an immediate increase 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industria] Relations. 
2 See also Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (pp. 1254-1255). 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1140). 
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of 1.37 mills per mile with an equivalent amount 
due next July; an average increase of about 3 
percent altogether. Fringe-benefit improvements 
included a reduction in the service requirement 
for the third week of vacation from 15 to 12 years. 

Forty Atlantic and Gulf Coast steamship lines 
and the Masters, Mates and Pilots (AFL) an- 
nounced a new l-year contract on October 16. 
The agreement did not increase wage rates, but 
did provide an additional week of vacation, some 
changes in working rules, and a 15-cent increase 
per man-day in employer payments to the welfare 
fund, bringing such payments to 75 cents a day. 


Atomic Energy. Approximately 4,500 production 
workers at atomic energy installations in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., on October 22, 
rejected a 6-cent-an-hour wage increase recom- 
mended by the Atomic Energy Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Panel. Last July the workers 
had rejected a similar offer, ending a 3-day strike 
under a Taft-Hartley injunction effective through 
October 30. Ina report of October 11, the Board 
of Inquiry appointed by the President last July 
said the positions of the union (United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers—CIO) and the company 
(Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co.) “remained 
unchanged” from those reported on July 8.‘ 


Nonferrous Mining. Strikes that began August 
23, affecting Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and 
its subsidiary, American Brass Co., ended in Octo- 
ber when the companies reached agreement with 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) on 
new contracts. The American Brass agreement, 
which covers plants in Ansonia and Torrington, 
Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., provided a 4-cent 
hourly wage increase; an improved pension with 
@ maximum of $52.50 a month after 30 years’ 
service, exclusive of social security benefits; and 
improvements in sickness and hospitalization in- 
surance. The 54-day strike involving employees 
of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in Great Falls, 
Anaconda, and Butte, Mont., ended October 15 
after union members voted to accept an agreement 
providing for a package increase of between 8% 
and 9% cents an hour. This agreement called for 
a 2-cent hourly genera] wage increase, a new pen- 
sion plan, and a revised hospital] and medical] plan. 

Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining and Concen- 
trating Co. at Kellogg, Idaho, one of the Nation’s 


largest lead-zinc producers, announced a contract 
settlement with the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers on October 1. The agrement, which 
affected 2,000 employees, called for a 5 percent 
wage increase. 


Metalworking. Ratification of a new contract by 
members of the unaffiliated United Electrical 
Workers on September 30 ended a bitter strike 
which had affected the Detroit, Mich., plant of the 
Square D Co. since mid-June. The agreement 
provided for a 4-cent hourly wage increase, a 
seventh paid holiday, and increased vacation 
benefits. A no-strike clause which the company 
had demanded was also included in the agreement. 
The cases of 27 workers dropped by management 
for alleged violence on the picket line were to 
be considered individually by management-union 
grievance teams, with arbitration of these cases as 
a last resort. 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., plant of the American 
Safety Razor Corp. was affected by a sit-in strike, 
involving the independent United Electrical 
Workers, beginning September 30. The dispute 
centered on the union’s refusal to accept certain 
company proposals relating to removal of the 50- 
year-old Brooklyn plant to Staunton, Va. An oral 
agreement was reached August 15 on severance 
pay and pensions for those of the 1,400 employees 
who did not want to move to the new plant. 
This understanding was not put in writing, how- 
ever, when the union refused to agree not to 
campaign against removal of the plant. The sit- 
in phase of the stoppage ended on October 13 in 
the face of a court order requiring the union to 
show cause why it should not be enjoined from 
continuing the sit-in. As the work stoppage 
continued, company officials indicated that the 
plant would be moved sooner than the May 1955 
date originally proposed. 

The National Labor Relations Board, on 
October 27, issued a complaint charging the 
Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis., at which workers 
have been on strike since April 5, with unfair labor 
practices. It set December 13 as the date for a 
hearing on the complaint, which was based on 
allegations of the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
that the company discharged strikers and refused 
to bargain with the union. The complaint stated 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1954 (p. 1016). 
§ See Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (p. 1266). 
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that the company increased wages on April 5 
without going through normal bargaining proc- 
esses with the union. The company had subse- 
quently broken off bargaining and held the union 
responsible for violence on the picket lines. 

The New York Shipbuilding Corp., early in 
October, had canceled plans to bid on construction 
of four navy destroyer-escorts, reportedly because 
of labor problems. The company resumed its 
quest for navy contracts, later in the month, after 
reaching agreement with the AFL Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders. The new 
agreement, effective October 18, provided for a 
5-cent hourly wage increase to all of the approxi- 
mately 6,500 employees at its Camden, N. J., 
yards, except for a number of top-rated welders 
who will get a 3-cent increase. Standby time pay- 
ments were eliminated and management was also 
given the right to promote or demote supervisory 
personnel who are union members. 


Paper. Two AFL unions ended 2 years of picket- 
ing at the Elizabeth, La., plant of Southern 
Industries, Inc., and the Calcasieu Paper Co. on 
October 1, after employees voted 673 to 18 against 
being represented by the two unions (the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the Paper 
Makers). Several hundred of the companies’ 
employees began a strike in September 1952 in a 
union-recognition dispute. These employees were 
replaced several months later with nonunion em- 
ployees, but picket lines were maintained by the 
unions and the dispute was accompanied by vio- 
lence, including dynamiting. The employers, who 
had signed no contracts with the internationals 
following their certification as bargaining agents 
in May 1952, had requested the election. The 
internationals objected, claiming that the locals 
(established, according to the internationals, to 
represent the employees subsequent to the certifi- 
cation) were out of compliance. 


Meatpacking. Agreements with three major 
meatpacking firms—Armour, Wilson, and 
Cudahy—were reached by the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers and the AFL Meat Cutters during 
October. The new 2-year agreements covering 
approximately 50,000 workers provided for a 
5-cent general wage increase and other benefits 


* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (p. 1255). 





valued by the unions at 2 to3 centsanhour. The 
terms were essentially similar to those agreed upon 
by the unions and Swift & Co. late in September.* 
In addition, Cudahy Packing Co., in its contract 
with the CIO Packinghouse Workers, arranged 
for payment of about $2 million in severance pay, 
provided for in previous agreements, to approxi- 
mately 2,500 workers made jobless by the com- 
pany’s recent closing of plants in Sioux City, Iowa, 
Newport, Minn., and Albany, Ga. 


Communications. The CIO Communications 
Workers and the Long Lines Department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. reached 
agreement after 9 weeks of negotiations. The 
contract, covering about 23,000 workers in 42 
States, provided for weekly wage increases of $1.50 
to $2.50 for traffic employees, effective October 9. 
The New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. - 
announced on October 18 that negotiations had 
been completed with 3 independent unions repre- 
senting approximately 32,000 employees (plant, 
traffic, and commercial) in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire. 
Wage increases, retroactive to October 10, ranged 
from $1 to $2.50 a week. The new contracts also 
called for upgrading wage schedules in several 
communities. : 


Motion Pictures. A joint labor-management com- 
mittee representing more than 40 unions and 200 
employers in the motion picture and allied indus- 
tries announced on October 3 that agreement had 
been reached on a pension program open to 18,000 
Hollywood film workers. Participation is on an 
elective basis and employees may choose between 
existing company plans and the new industrywide 
plan. Beginning on October 24, employers and 
workers each will contribute 2 cents for every 
“straight-time” hour of work; the employers will 
make a “supplemental” retroactive contribution 
estimated at about $600,000. The announcement 
stated that employers may bring into the pension 
program ‘‘designated workers’’ whose employment 
is not covered by the terms of collective bargaining 
contracts. Pension benefits are to start in 1960. 

Employees of Reo Motors, Inc., at Lansing, 
Mich., agreed to waive their right to reopen their 
contract for a 9-month period in order to permit 
the company to complete its reorganization. It 
was announced that the 5-cent-an-hour annual 
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improvement factor increase scheduled to go into 
effect on October 1 would not be given the workers. 
The contract between the company and the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) provides for pay- 
ment of this annual improvement factor at the 
sole discretion of the employer. The waiver was 
approved, said a union spokesman, “to give the 
new management [Henney Motor Co., Freeport, 
Ill.] a chance to put Reo back on its feet.” An- 
other proposal by an automobile parts manufac- 
turer (Borg-Warner Corp.) that employees of its 
Detroit Gear Division take a 15-percent pay re- 
duction and waive an annual 5-cent improvement 
factor increase was rejected by the UAW-CIO. 

Anthracite mining operations suspended early 
last May’ were resumed in the Panther Valley 
on October 4. Approximately 1,000 new em- 
ployees of the Panther Valley Coal Co., which 
leased the facilities from the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., began work under a supplement 
to the independent United Mine Workers’ general 
agreement, designed to increase the workers’ daily 
production and supported by district and national 
UMW officials. Meantime, Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., parent company of the previous 
operator announced, after conferences with UMW 
officials, that it would make a 25-percent payment 
of overdue vacation pay on October 8 and the 
balance in periodic payments during the next 6 
months as other leased properties got into 
production. 


Health and Welfare Funds. The CIO executive 
board, early in October, pledged its cooperation to 
all ‘legitimate’ Government investigations of al- 
leged welfare fund frauds.’ It created a special 
standing committee (1) to investigate any charges 
of maladministration of welfare and other union 
funds within the CIO, (2) to formulate standards 
for welfare funds, and (3) if necessary, to recom- 
mend standards for legislation designed to pro- 
mote honest administration of welfare funds. 
The Committee is headed by Jacob Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
whose union has been a leader in developing and 
handling one of the Nation’s most comprehensive 
welfare programs. The committee scheduled 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1138). 

* See also Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (p. 1254). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (p. 1253). 

® See Monthly Labor Review, November 1954 (p. 1252). 


public hearings for mid-November, to find ways 
of supervising the welfare funds of CIO affiliates. 


AFL-CIO No-Raiding Pact. In the first case to go 
to final arbitration under the AFL-CIO no-raiding 
pact® the impartial umpire, David L. Cole, ruled 
in favor of the CIO Packinghouse Workers. He 
found that the AFL Mest Cutters had violated 
the agreement in seeking an NLRB election to 
gain the bargaining rights for around 450 Swift 
and Co. employees at Moultrie, Ga., who had 
been represented by the CIO union for approxi- 
mately 10 years. In reviewing the AFL claim 
that the workers had moved to leave the CIO 
before the no-raid pact became effective, he stated 
that their action took place a month after the 
pact went into effect. Following the umpire’s 
ruling, Packinghouse Workers’ president, Ralph 
Helstein, urged postponement of the election, to 
give the AFL union a chance to withdraw its 
petition for a place on the ballot. The NLRB 
decided to go ahead with the vote on October 8, 
but ordered all ballots impounded for 10 days. 
The AFL Meat Cutters did not request that the 
election be canceled and the Board, on October 
20, announced that the workers had voted 349 to 
63 to join the AFL Meat Cutters and subsequently 
certified this union as the new bargaining repre- 
sentative. 


Labor Unity. AFL and CIO negotiators met on 
October 15 to decide on a basis for unity between 
the two organizations.” It was the first meeting 
since final ratification of the AFL-CIO no-raiding 
pact. A joint announcement issued by the 
leaders of the two groups stated: 

It is the unanimous decision of this joint committee of 
the AFL and CIO to create a single trade union center in 
America through the process of merger, which will pre- 
serve the integrity of each affiliated national and inter- 
national union. 

Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO are author- 
ized to appoint a joint subcommittee to draft a detailed 
plan to achieve this objective and to then report its 
recommendations to this committee at its next meeting. 


Spokesmen indicated that the effort of the sub- 
committee would be not to find a final answer to 
all the existing problems between the two organi- 
zations, but to find a mechanism for settling those 
problems and disputes at the proper time. The 
joint committee agreed that the overall merger 
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plan should be carried out first and that jurisdic- 
tional and other problems between individual 
unions should be treated later. It was also 
pointed out that the committee was primarily 
interested in securing the merger of the AFL and 
ClO—and that efforts to bring in unaffiliated 
unions would come later. 


Communism. A series of actions occurred during 
the month involving a number of alleged Com- 
munist-dominated unions. The Fur and Leather 
Workers (Ind.) announced the resignation of Ben 
Gold as its president on October 2. The an- 
nouncement indicated, at the same time, that 
Gold, who was then appealing a conviction on 
charges of having filed a false non-Communist 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley Act, would 
devote all his time to fighting the Communist 
Control Act passed by the 83d Congress. The 
law would deny legal privileges to unions that are 
found by the Subversive Activities Control Board 
to be Communist-infiltrated. Meantime, the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) sought a perma- 
nent injunction to prevent the Attorney General 
and the Subversive Activities Control Board from 
taking any actions under that law, alleging that 
it is unconstitutional. 

Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Electrical Workers, appealed a finding of contempt 
of Congress for refusing to testify on Communist 
Party membership. Maurice Travis, secretary- 
treasurer of the independent Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, was found by an NLRB trial ex- 
aminer in mid-September to have filed false non- 
Communist oaths since 1949, and was arrested on 
an indictment handed down by a Federal grand 
jury in Denver on October 28. The indictment 
included charges that he lied when he said he was 
not a Communist Party member. 


NLRB. The NLRB ruled on October 18 in a 
case involving the Richfield Oil Corp. of Los 
Angeles and the CIO Oil Workers that a corpora- 


tion which has established for its employees a 
stock-purchase plan, to which it contributes, is 
obligated to bargain concerning the plan on the 
union’s request." In its first decision on this 
point, the board held 3—1 that such a plan, when 
based on the employment relation and providing 
for company contributions, comes within the 
meaning of both ‘‘wages” and “other conditions 
of employment” as used in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The majority rejected contentions of the company 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which filed a brief in the case, that bargaining on 
such a plan would constitute undue interference 
in management affairs, through union control of 
employees’ voting rights as stockholders. A 
Richfield Oil Corp. spokesman, commenting on 
the decision, said: ‘“‘The principles involved are so 
important that Richfield will appeal the decision 
to the Federal courts.” 

The United States Supreme Court refused to 
review the Wilson Co.-CIO Packinghouse Workers 
case,” thus raising a question as to the future of 
long-term labor agreements. The decision by 
the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
reversed an NLRB ruling, by holding that a 
strike conducted by the union in 1948 was illegal 
since it occurred 5 months prior to the contract’s 
expiration date. The union had served the 60- 
day notice required by section 8 (d) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, notifying the company of its desire 
to reopen the contract. A subsequent case 
(Lion Oil Co. and the CIO Oil Workers) ™ is 
now in the courts, in which the NLRB has taken 
the position that a strike is permissible following 
a contract reopening, if the contract provides for 
such a reopening and if the union has complied 
with the appropriate notice provisions of section 
8 (d). This case is also scheduled for hearing 
before the Eighth Circuit Court. 


1! See also p. 1358 of this issue. 
"% Local No. $3, United Packinghouse Workers of America v. Wilson & Co. 


Ine. 
13 NLRB case No. 15 C A-488. See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 
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Special Reviews 


Industrial Relations and the Government. By 
Wayne L. McNaughton and Joseph Lazar. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1954. 531 pp., bibliography. $6. 

The authors, specialists in personnel manage- 
ment and business law, respectively, have pre- 
pared a text intended to provide students and 
businessmen with a general knowledge of the law of 
industrial relations. They have generally suc- 
ceeded in this purpose. The resulting study 
treais at length the current state of industrial 
relations areas on which governmental activities 
impinge. 

The extensive treatment, in Part 1, of the 
English and American backgrounds in industrial 
relations and the law further enhances the perspec- 


tive of the study. Part 2, dealing with legisla- - 


tion affecting the employment relationship, pro- 
vides a synthesis of the background of judicial 
and legislative history leading to the enactment 
of the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act of 1947. The significance of the 
Norris-LaGuardia (Anti-Injunction) Act in re- 
moving the restrictive effects of injunctions 
and of the antitrust acts on the trade union 
movement is dealt with fully. The provisions 
and administration of the Labor Management 
Relations Act are also analyzed at length. Read- 
ers will find useful a comparison of the provisions 
of the various State labor relations acts. How- 
ever, there is no description of the administration 
of these statutes in such major areas of industrial 
relations as unfair labor practices, the union shop, 
and secondary boycotts. 

The activities of employers and of employees 
come in for their share of attention in Parts 3 and 
4, respectively. The description of the institu- 
tional functions of employer organizations and 
trade unions provides added meaning to the 
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description of law in this area. The authors’ 
reliance on available secondary sources for dis- 
cussion of employers’ organizations, however, is 
dated and limited. This reflects the scant 
research recently devoted to the role of employer 
associations in the formulation of labor policy 
and in collective bargaining. 

The mechanisms for employer-employee co- 
operation are described in Part 5, in terms of 
governmental arrangements. Collective bargain- 
ing and the legal imposition of the duty to bargain 
collectively, as well as arrangements for mediation 
and arbitration, are discussed here. The treat- 
ment is generally good, although a more specific 
description of the role of the executive, at both 
State and national levels, would be helpful. 

In summary, the text is useful, but in a few 
respects reflects the limitations of available 
secondary sources. 

—JosePrx P. GoLpBERG 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Technique of Handling People: Eleven Helps 
for Your Human Relations. By Donald A. 
Laird and Eleanor C. Laird. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 189 pp., 
charts. Rev. ed. $3.75. 

How to be a Successful Leader. By Auren Uris. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. 239 pp. $3.50. 

Both of these books deal particularly with 
methods for effective supervision, are designed for 
use by the individual, and are written in a 
chatty, popularized style. They provide an inter- 
esting contrast in point of view, however. As the 
Lairds’ book was originally published in 1943, 
the contrast suggests that, in this as in so many 
other fields, a basic concept which has recently 
gone from one extreme to the other is now being 
modified on the basis of experience with its 
application. 

The Lairds’ book is a revised edition, but it is 
little changed from the original. It consists of 11 
rules for leadership, all of which are designed to 
replace the “old-style’”’ autocratic with the “new- 
style” democratic approach, and the importance 
of which is backed up by the many entertaining 
anecdotes that make up the bulk of the book. 
Doubtless the 1943 edition was effective in 
making converts to the democratic approach in 
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that year and the years following, but a good many 
people now seem convinced and, with the flood 
of material currently available, those that are not 
probably have been exposed already to much 
persuasive literature along the same lines. In 
addition, this growing body of material delves 
extensively into the underlying circumstances 
which make this approach effective, specific 
techniques, and other matters beyond the scope 
of the Lairds’ book. Thus, the latter would be 
useful for persons newly assuming leadership 
responsibilities, and possibly for individuals in 
the lower echelons of management, but it offers 
little to those already experienced or studying the 
problem. Furthermore, a major point (as well as 
some lesser ones) made by the Lairds is currently 
subject to debate. This is the assumption that 
only the democratic method of leadership is 
desirable, that the old way is all bad and must be 
discarded completely. 

Mr. Uris believes that there are three basic 
leadership methods— autocratic, democratic, and 
free-rein—and that each has advantages and dis- 
advantages. Which one will produce the best 
results depends, in his opinion, on the circum- 
stances, and the individual leader should therefore 
make use of all three. Far from being inconsistent, 
this is being flexible, he emphasizes, and it is 
“flexibility—the suiting of leadership method to 
leadership needs— that is the supreme skill of the 
effective leader.’’ The circumstances to be con- 
sidered are: the individual subordinate, the group, 
the particular situation, and the personality of the 
leader himself. Mr Uris describes how to judge 
these elements and determine the appropriate 
approach—a process which shows up the validity 
of his thesis that each type of leadership is needed. 
For example, the subordinate who is a dependent 
type of person gets reassurance from firm guidance 
(autocratic), and the “social isolationist” is likely 
to do his best work on his own (free-rein). 

Having suggested ways to judge why and when 
to use each approach, Mr. Uris then analyzes 
methods of application, deterrents to effective 
leadership, and so on. He provides numerous 
quizzes throughout, to enable the leader to judge 
his own tendencies, for example, or to evaluate the 
effectiveness of his leadership. His popular style 
of writing causes some points to be overwritten 
and others to be almost obscured by simplicity, 
and the organization of the book could have been 





more pointed. But it should prove helpful for 

any individual who wants to become a more 
effective supervisor. 

—M. Meap SmitH 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Mobility in the Labor Market: Employment Changes 
in Battersea and Dagenham. By Margot 
Jefferys. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., 1954. 160 pp., bibliography. 15s. 

American students of labor mobility will read 
this report on job shifting in Great Britain with a 
good deal of interest, mainly because of the great 
similarity between the two countries in both the 
techniques used in the survey and its substantive 
findings. In the twoindustrial centers near London 
chosen for study (Battersea and Dagenham), 
workers in a representative number of factories 
were interviewed concerning the patterns of their 
work careers. This was very much like the technique 
used by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
its studies of occupational mobility, with one very 
important exception. In the United States, the 
workers were interviewed at home; in Great 
Britain, they were interviewed at the firm on com- 
pany time. The latter method is no doubt less 
expensive, but it did result in a not inconsiderable 
loss of company cooperation and a reduction in 
number of workers included, because participation 
in the survey meant some interruption to produc- 
tion. So far as the findings are concerned, they 
are strikingly like those reported for the United 

States. Considerable job changing does take 

place, but a small proportion of the workers ac- 

count for a substantial part of the labor mobility; 

and even among this small proportion further con- 

centration is found, especially among younger 
workers. 

—Sryrmovur L. WoiFse1n 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company. By Allen 
Nevins with the collaboration of Frank 
Ernest Hill. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. 688 pp., bibliography, illus. 
$6.75. 

This book, made possible by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation to Columbia University, has 
index listings for United Alloy Steel Library and 
United Shoe Machinery Co. but none for United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
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Workers of America; that is because the book is 
concerned principally with the development and 
growth of the Ford Motor Co. during the 20 years 
ending in 1915. ‘The authors feel that it was dur- 
ing these years that the basic policies of the com- 
pany were established. 

The volume contains what is probably the first 
objective and reliably documented account of the 
business, practices, and social outlook of Henry 
Ford, the founder. The sponsorship of the study 
appears in no way to have inhibited critical ap- 
praisals by Messrs. Nevins and Hill of either the 
man or the times. 

Of particular interest are the chapters on The 
Five-Dollar Day and The Company and the 
Worker. The text is illustrated with 80 photo- 


graphs. 


Apprenticeship 


Registered Apprentices in the United States—Detailed 
Occupational Distribution, June 1954. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, 1954. 16 pp. (Technical Bull. T-142.) Free. 


Setting up an Apprenticeship Program: A Guide to Em- 
ployers in Training Apprentices for Craftsmanship. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, 1954. 32 pp., forms. Free. 


National Bricklaying Apprenticeship Program and Stand- 
ards. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1954. 32 pp., forms. 
Rev. ed. Free. 


National Painting, Decorating, and Paperhanging Appren- 
ticeship Standards. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1954. 32 pp., 
forms. Rev.ed. Free. 


Child and Youth Employment 


The Changing Years, 1904-1954: 50th Anniversary Report 
of National Child Labor Committee. New York, 
1954. 23 pp., illus. (Publication 415.) $1. 


The Youth You Supervise. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1954. 
13 pp., illus. (Bull. 174.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Child Fruit and Vegetable Pickers, New York State, 1958. 
New York, State Department of Labor, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 1954. 13 pp.; processed. 
(Special Labor News Memorandum 47.) 


A Summary Report [to the Governor] on Employment of 
Youth in Hawaii. Honolulu, Joint Committee on 
Guidance and Employment of Youth, 1954. 15 pp., 
charts; processed. 


Employment (General) 


1958 Annual Summary of Employment and Wages of 
Workers Covered by Employment Security Law of North 
Carolina. Raleigh, Employment Security Commis- 
sion of North Carolina, Bureau of Research and 
&tatisties, 1954. 250 pp., charts. 


Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls {in Canada], 
1958, as Reported by Employers Having 15 or More 
Employees in Leading Industrial Groups. Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Labor and Prices 
Division, 1954. 67 pp., charts. 


[Employment Situation in France and Switzerland, 1953-54.} 
(In Industry and Labor, International Labor Office, 
Geneva, October 1, 1954, pp. 323-338. 25 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Volume and Distribution of Nonagricultural Employment in 
the USSR, 1928-1955. By A. David Redding. (In 
American Slavic and East European Review, Phila- 
delphia, October 1954, pp. 356-374. $1.25.) 

For the postwar period, employment distribution is 
shown only for 1950, and is estimated on the basis of prewar 
distribution figures given in Soviet publications. 


Housing 


Housing Surveys in 75 Cities, 1950 and 1952. By Bruno 
A. Schiro. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 7 pp. (Serial 
R. 2144; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1954.) Free. 


Monthly Cost of Owning and Renting New Housing, 1949- 
50. .By M. Mead Smith. Washington, U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 
13 pp. (Serial R. 2151; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, August and September 1954.) Free. 


Moéglichkeiten des Arbeiterwohnungsbaues in der Euro- 


pdischen Gemeinschaft fir Kohle und Stahl. By H. 
Umrath. Amsterdam, [International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions?], 1954. 51 pp.; processed. 
Report on the possibilities of workers’ housing in the 
European coal and steel community, prepared by secretary 
of standing housing committee of European Regional 
Organization, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. A separate English summary accompanies the 
report. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Health Education for Industrial Employees at the Hanford 
Atomic Products Operation. By Caesar Branchini. 
(In Public Health Reports, U. 8S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, Washington, September 1954, pp. 883-888, 
illus.) 
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Health 
Stores—A Report to Management. (In Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, October 1954, pp. 
468-472. 75 cents.) 


Industrial Hygiene for Industrial Nurses. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Institute of Industrial 
Health and School of Public Health, [1954]. 45 pp., 
bibliographies. (Continued Education Series, 54.) 
$1, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 

Prepared to acquaint the industrial nurse with the work 
of the industrial hygienist. 


Transactions of the 16th Annual Meeting, American Con- 
ference of Governmental Industrial Hygienists, Chicago, 
Ill., April 24-@7, 1954. [Cincinnati, Ohio, 4676 
Columbia Parkway, Joseph E. Flanagan, Jr., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Conference], 1954. 63 pp.; 
processed. 


Health Hazards in Tunnel Construction. By George L. 
Wilson and Harvey J. Roberts. (Jn A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, 
Chicago, August 1954, pp. 142-151.) 

Includes provisions for safeguarding the workers which 
were written into the agreement with contractors for con- 
struction of the tunnel built as part of the West Virginia 
Turnpike. 


Lead Exposures from Ozxy-Acetylene Flame Cleaning and 
Cutting of Lead-Painted Steel. By Samuel Moskowitz 
and others. (Jn Monthly Review, New York State 
Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
New York, August 1954, pp. 29-31.) 


Trichloroethylene and Dichloroethylene Poisoning, by Robert 
8. McBirney, M.D.; Trichloroethylene Toxicity — 
Report of Five Fatal Cases, by Morris Kleinfeld, M.D., 
and Irving R. Tabershaw, M.D. (Jn A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, 
Chicago, August 1954, pp. 130-141, bibliography.) 


Industrial Relations 


An Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations. 
Henry Richardson. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1954. 442 pp., bibliography. 30s. net ($5.25, 
Macmillan Co., New York). 


By J. 


Centralization and Decentralization in Industrial Relations. 
By Helen Baker and Robert R. France. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Industrial Relations Section, 
1954. 218 pp. $4. 


Dual Allegiance to Union and Management (a Symposium). 
By Ross Stagner and others. (Jn Personnel Psy- 
chology, Baltimore, Spring 1954, pp. 41-80, bibliog- 
raphies. Also available as reprint 25 of University 
of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 

Champaign.) 


322061—54——5 


Maintenance and Accident Prevention in Retail 






State Right-to-Work Laws as of April 1954. 







The Issue of States Rights in the Field of Labor Relations. 
New York, Employers Labor Relations Information 
Comm*‘ttee, Inc., 1954. 24 pp. 

Analysis of the conflict between Federal and State 
authority, with particular reference to th: Taft-Hartley 

(Labor Management Relations) Act. 


Whose Job is Human Relations? By Frederick J. Bell. 
Berkeley, California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion, Research Division, [1954?]. 7 pp. (Management 
Report 195.) $1. 


Current Problems in Labor Relations and Arbitration— 
Digest of Proceedings of Cornell Conference Held April 
13-14, 1954. Ithaca, Cornell University, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1954. 
62 pp. Free to residents of New York State, 50 cents 
to others. 


[Proceedings of Sixth Annual Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, Industrial Relations Centre, McGill University, 
April 21 and 22, 1954.) Montreal, the University, 
1954. 125 pp. 


Collective Agreements in Nonferrous Metal Mining, [Canada]. 
(In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
September 1954, pp. 1285-1290. 25 cents.) 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Labor Law—Development, Administration, Cases. By Sid- 
ney C. Sufrin and Robert C. Sedgwick. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1954. 590 pp. $3.95. 

Designed for college courses in labor legislation. 


Labor Laws of the State of Arizona. Phoenix, State Labor 
Department, Industrial Commission, 1954. 102 pp. 


Proceedings of the Taft-Hariley Forum, University of Missis- 
sippi, March 56-6, 1954. University, Miss., University 
of Mississippi, Department of Conferences and Insti- 
tutes, 1954. 115 pp. $1.75. 

The forum was jointly sponsored by two major manage- 
ment and two major labor organizations of the State. 
Addresses and discussion dealt with the provisions of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, and with Government 
responsibility and restrictions on and rights of management 
and labor under the law. 


Report to [New Jersey] Governor Robert B. Meyner by the 
Governor’s Committee on Legislation Relating to Public 
Utility Labor Disputes. Trenton, 1954. 64 pp., bib- 
liography. 





Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1954. 20pp. $1. 


Time Off for Voting Under State Law. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1954. 13 pp.; processed. (Bull. 138—Rev.) Free. 
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Législation Sociale de la Suisse, 1958. Zurich, Office 
Fédéral de l’Industrie, des Arts et Métiers et du Tra- 


vail, 1954. 264 pp. 


The Seamen's Insurance Law, with Enforcement, Regulation, 
and References. [Tokyo], Ministry of Welfare, Insur- 
ance Bureau, 1954. Varicus pagings, forms. 

Codification of the seamen’s insurance law which pro- 
vides various benefits and social insurances for Japanese 


seamen, 


Labor Organizations , 


Current Trade-Union Movements of Western Europe. By 
David J. Saposs. (Jn Social Research, New York, 
Autumn 1954, pp. 297-313. $1.50.) 


The [British] Typographical Association—Origins and His- 
tory up to 1949. By A. E. Musson. London, New 
York, etc., Oxford University Press, 1954. 550 pp. 


$4.80. 


Pifty-seventh Annual Report of Scottish Trades Union Con- 
gress, Held in Aberdeen, April 7-10, 1954. Glasgow, 
Scottish Trades Union Congress, 1954. 346 pp. 3s. 
4d. 


Report of the Third World Congress of International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, Held at Stockholm, July 
4-11, 1958. Brussels, International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, [1954]. 541 pp., illus. 


Manpower 


Fact Book on Manpower. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Laber Statistics, 1954. 88 pp., 
charts, maps. (Bull. 1171.) 50 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 

Presents a series of tables, charts, and text material sum- 
marizing basic information on the size and characteristics 
of the working population of the United States. 


Estimating the Labor Supply in a Rural Community. By 
Kenneth E. Larson and Everett L. Refior. Iowa 
City, State University of Iowa, College of Commerce, 
Bureau of Labor and Management, 1954. 36 pp., 
map, survey form. (Research Series, 7.) 25 cents. 


Scientific and Professional Manpower—Organized Efforts to 
Improve its Supply and Utilization. By Henry H. 
Armsby. Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1954. 
40 pp.; processed. (Circular 394.) 


The Problem of Surplus Manpower in Europe. By Attilio 
Oblath. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
September—October 1954, pp. 301-322. 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 

Discusses methods of dealing with the problem of 

Europe’s surplus manpower, with particular reference to 

Greece and Italy. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


The Development of a Medical Examination Center. By 
R. E. Seth, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, October 1954, pp. 457-462, plan, 
illus. 75 cents.) 

Account of a unique private development in Seattle 
which xamines workers destined for the Alaska canneries, 
truck and bus drivers who must meet interstate safety 
standards, and employees in other industries. Services 
are available to industry and unions alike. 


Medical Service Program of the Sidney Hillman Health 
Center of New York. By Morris Brand, M.D. 
(In A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Hygiene and 
Occupational Medicine, Chicago, September 1954, 
pp. 235-247, chart.) 

Reviews the first 3 years of the Center’s operation. 


Study of Five Years of Employee Counseling in an Industrial 
Medical Program. By H. A. Vonachen, M.D., 
J. M. Mason, M. H. Kronenberg, M.D. (Jn A.M.A. 
Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Medicine, Chicago, August 1954, pp. 91-123, charts.) 


Washington, Cham- 
176 pp. 


A Look at Modern Health Insurance. 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 1954. 
$1.50. 

A survey of the voluntary health-insurance movement 
in the United States, consisting of chapters by different 
contributors. 


Rhode Island Disability Insurance Program. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, 1954. 71 pp., charts. Free. 

Covers the basic law and the organization, procedures, 

and experience under it since its passage in 1942. 


Occupations 


Occupational Literature—An Annotated Bibliography. By 


Gertrude Forrester. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 


1954. 467 pp. $5. 


A Civilian Management Career in the Department of the 
Navy. Washington, U. 8S. Department of the 
Navy, Administrative Office, 1953. 29 pp., illus. 
(NAVEXOS P-1068, rev.) 


Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences. By Rose K. 
Wiener. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 66 pp., charts. 
(Bull. 1167.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Facts About Nursing—A_ Statistical Summary, 1953 
Edition. New York, American Nurses’ Association, 
[19547]. 146 pp., charts, maps. $1. 


The Meat Packing Industry. By Edwin L. Heckler. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., 1954. 23 pp., 
bibliography. (Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graph 46.) $1. 
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Pensions and Retirement 


Industrial Pensions and Retirement Procedures—A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Industrial Relations Section, September 1954. 20 pp. 
(Bibliographical Series, 82.) 50 cents. 


Cost-of-Living Pension Plan. By Geoffrey N. Calvert. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, September- 
October 1954, pp. 101-109, charts. $2.) 


The Pension Story. By J. Scott Milne. Washington, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL), [1954]. 16 pp., charts. 

Data from this report were published in an article on the 

IBEW pension plan in the November Monthly Labor 

Review (p. 1234). 


Factors in Interpreting Mortality After Retirement. By 
Robert J. Myers. (Jn Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Washington, September 1954, pp. 
499-509. $2.) 


Types of Retirement Policy in Canadian Industrial Pension 
Plans. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, September 1954, pp. 1238-1243. 25 cents.) 


Personnel Management 


The Practice of Management. By Peter F. Drucker. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 404 pp., bibliogra- 
phy. $5. 


Psychology of Personnel in Business ana Industry. By 
Roger M. Bellows. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954. 467 pp., bibliographies, charts, illus. (Indus- 
trial Relations and Personnel Series.) 2d ed. $7.35. 


Readings and Cases in Personnel Administration. Ann 
Arbor, University of Micbigan, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, [1954]. Various pagings, charts. 


Administrative Control of Sick Leave. By Raymond Krah. 
Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, [19547]. 24 pp., 
bibliography, forms. (Personnel Report 544.) $1.50 
to members of Assembly, $2 to nonmembers. 





Employee Testing: An Aid to Good Employee Selection and 
Placement. New York, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, Employee Relations Division, [1954]. 13 
pp., bibliography; processed. (Information Bull. 21.) 
Free. 


Recreation Programs in Industry— Health Asset or Liability? 
By Jean Spencer Felton, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Chicago, September 1954, pp. 383- 
400, bibliography. 75 cents.) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of 
August 1954. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 








Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Unemploy- 
mert Insurance Service, 1954. 131 pp. 40 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Significant Provisions of State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws, September 15, 1954. Washingvon, U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
3954. 4pp. Free. 


Extension of Coverage Under State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws: Employees of State and Local Governments. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, October 1954. 22 pp.; proc- 
essed. Limited free distribution. 


Review of [Unemployment Insurance) Experience Rating, 
1958. (In Labor Market and Employment Security, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Washington, September 1954, pp. 23-30. 
30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Financing Unemployment Compensation in Illinois. Chi- 
cago, Illinois Department of Labor, Division of Un- 
employment Compensation, 1953. In 2 parts, 49 and 
143 pp., charts. 


Financing Unemployment Insurance in Nebraska. Lincoln, 
Nebraska Department of Labor, Division of Employ- 
ment Security, 1954. 21 pp., charts. 

Digest of a joint study by the Nebraska Department of 

Labor, the University of Nebraska, and the U. 8S. Depart- 

ment of Labor. 


Trends and Prospects of Unemployment Compensation in 
Virginia. Charlottesville, University of Virginia, 
Bureau of Population and Economic Research, 1953. 
185 pp., charts. 

Includes recommended changes in the unemployment 
compensation program. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 





Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, June 80, 1968. 
Washington, U. 8S. Civil Service Commission, Federal 
Employment Statistics Office, 1954. 32 pp., chart. 

(Pamphlet 33-5.) 





Study of the Shortage and Salaries of Scientists and Engi- 
neers. Washington, U. 8. Senate, Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 1954. 20 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Committee Print, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


The Exemption of Wages from Garnishment: Some Compari- 
sons and Comments. By Harry Abrahams and Ed- 
ward S. Feldman. (Jn De Paul Law Review, Chi- 
cago, Spring-Summer 1954, pp. 153-168.) 


The Guaranteed Wage: Sixth Annual Labor-Management 
Conference [Sponsored by Institute of Management and 
Labor Relations, Rutgers University), New Brunswick, 
N. J., April 6, 1954. New Brunswick, the 
University, 1954. 115 pp.; processed. $2. 
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in Small Business. By Fergus G. 
8S. Small Business Ad- 
(Management Aids for 


Wage Incentives 
Chandler. Washington, U. 
ministration, [1954]. 4 pp. 
Small Business, 57.) 


Wage Stabilization, 1950-53: An Evaluation. By Dale A. 
Henning. (Jn Current Economic Comment, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, Urbana, August 1954, pp. 22-36.) 


Wage Rates for Laborers in Manufacturing, October 1953. 
(In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
September 1954, pp. 1316-1317. 25 cents.) 

Weekly salaries of office employees in manufacturing in 
five. Canadian cities in October 1953 are also given in the 

September 1954 Labor Gazette. 


Arbejdslénnen i Industrien. (In Statistiske Efterretninger, 
Statistiske Departement, Copenhagen, September 2, 
1954, pp. 433-442.) 

Gives statistics of Danish wages in 1953, with compara- 

tive data for 1952. 


Index of Earnings of Factory Workers in India. (In Indian 
Labor Gazette, Ministry of Labor, Labor Bureau, 
Dethi, May 1954, pp. 1037-1042, chart. Rs. 1-12.) 


Women in Industry 


Changes in Women’s Occupations, 1940-1950. By Mary- 


Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954. 104 pp. (Bull. 
253.) 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington. 


1954 Handbook on Women Workers. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954. 75 
pp., charts. (Bull. 255.) 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Presents data on employment, income, education and 
training, State labor laws for women, and other pertinent 
subjects. 


The Economic Strength of Business and Professional Women. 
By Babette Kass and Rose C. Feld. New York, 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1954. 140 pp. $1.50. 


Employment Opportunities for Women in Professional Engi- 
neering. By Lillian V. Inke and Mildred 8S. Barber. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1954. 38 pp., bibliography, illus. (Bull. 
254.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


Medical Technologists and Laboratory Technicians. By 
Mildred 8. Barber. Washington, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954. 54 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, illus. (Bull. 203-4; Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Women, Medical Series.) 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, March 2, 1958, to 
July 1, 1954. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1954. 38pp. (Supplement 
to Bull. 247.) Free. 


Women Workers in California Manufacturing Industries, 
1958. San Francisco, Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 
1954. 10 pp., chart; processed. 


Miscellaneous 


Big Enterprise in a Competitive System. By A. D. H. Kap- 
lan. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1954. 269 
pp., charts. $4. 

Report on an “exploratory study intended to probe some 
of the underlying issues of big enterprise in a competitive 
system.” 


Men, Wages, and Employment in the Modern U.S. Economy. 
By George Soule. New York, New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., 1954. 140 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (A Mentor Book.) 35 cents. 

Summarizes “some of the main findings and conclusions” 
of the Twentieth Century Fund report on Employment and 
Wages in the United States, by W. 8. Woytinsky and 
associates (1953). 


Problems in Anti-Recession Policy. New York, Committee 
for Economic Development, 1954. 161 pp. $1. 
One of the 11 papers in this symposium deals with 
wages and prices in recession and another with unemploy- 
ment compensation as an economic stabilizer. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 1954. New 
York, United Nations, 1954. 157 pp. (Sales No.: 
1954, I1.D, 2.) $1.75, Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, New York. 


Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Operation. By 
Morris E. Opler. Paris, United Nations, Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1954. 79 pp., 
bibliography. (Tensions and Technology Series.) 
75 cents, Columbia University Press, International 
Documents Service, New York. 

Report of a conference at United Nations headquarters 
in New York City, March 30—April 4, 1953, on the social 
aspects of technical assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas. 


Record of Proceedings of Third Asian Regional Conference 
of International Labor Organization, Tokyo, September 
1953. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1954. 
xxi, 211 pp. $3. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Utilization of Holidays With Pay. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1954. 64 pp. 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Prepared for 37th session of International Labor Con- 

ference, 1954. 
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have been revised because of adjustment to. more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
{In thousands} 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 
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Civilian labor force 65, 243 | 65, 522 
Unemployment 3,099 | 3, 245 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less_._- | 1,284) 1,260 
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Unemployed 15-26 weeks 451 
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Civilian labor force... -..- 44,317 | 44,724 | 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


group totals. 

? Data beginning January 1954 are based upon a new Census sample in 
230 areas and are not entirely comparable with earlier data. In addition, 
the introduction during 1953 of materials from the 1950 Census into the 
estimating procedures produced certain discontinuities in the data. Revised 
figures are expected to be available at a later date. 


3 Census survey week contained legal holiday. 

* Not available. 

§ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
[In thousands] 
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Industry group and tndustry 
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TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
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TABLE A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 


{In thousands] 
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| Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency Stat gencies also make avail- 
able more detailed industry data. See table A-7 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 
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Statistics or the cooperating State agency. 


more detailed industry data. 


, =a 
Vermont. 
Virginia_. 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin - -- 
Wyoming ?_-_.....-. 


South Dakota ?__. 
CO 
Utah 


Rhode Island. gnaee 
South Carolina ?____- 


North Carolina 
Pennsylvania_............-. 


North Dakota. 


Massachusetts... __- 
0 
New York-_..- 
eee 

Oregon 3. .....- 


Michigan -..-. 
Minnesota. -. 
Oklahoma - . 


Kentucky *_........ 
Louisiana - 

Maine. 

Maryland. 
Mississippi 
Missouri._-.-. 
Montana 


Florida Stadeubenel 


District of Columbia... -__- 


Colorado ?_-__ 
Connecticut 
Delaware - 
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TasLe A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by States—Continued 


Cooperating State Agencies 

ALARAMA— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Ari1zona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Security 
Commission, Phoenix. 

Anxansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Little 


Rock. 

Ca.irornta—Division of Labor yes and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 

CoLorapo—U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 

eee TtT—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Hartford 15. 

Deewana —Vetenl Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Penn- 


sylvania. 
District or Cotumaia—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., Washington 
25. 


Fiorma—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 

Grorcia—Employment Security =, = Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. 

Ipano— Employment Security Agency, 

ILLINOIs—State Employment ty cod Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Department of Laoor, C 

InpDt1aNA— Employment Securit Divisiow _—— 9. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

age ee Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 

Kentvc*«y—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

LovisiaNa— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, Baton 
Rouge 4. 

Matne—Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

MARYLAND— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, Boston 8. 

MicaicaNn—Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

MINNESOTA— Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 

MisstsstpP1— Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missour!—Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 

Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 


.'~ -) on of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 


NEvapa—Employment Security Department, Carson City 
sar HampsHire— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 


New Jerszy—Bureau of Statistics and Records, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Trenton 10. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New Yorr—Bureau of and Statistics, Division Ty mployment, 


. Raleigh. 
* Workmen’s 


Omo— of Unumetegenent Compensation, Columbus 16. 

OKLAHOMA—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma a City 2. 

OrEcoN— Unemployment Compensation Com.nission 

a tg ayy — Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, "Philadelphia 1 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor and 

dustry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Ruaope Istanp—Division of Statistics and Census, Department of Labor, 
Providence 3. 

Sovuta CaRoLiIna—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 

Souta Datota—Employment Security artment. Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE— Department of Employment ity, Nashville 3. 

Tgexas—Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

Mt of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, Salt 

e City 1 

Vaauows—U nemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Viremiu— Division h and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 14. 

W ASHINCTON—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Vircinta—Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 

W Isconstin—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W rominc—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 
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' Month-to-month changes In total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and payroll! reports, for the following 
reasons 

(1) Accessions aid separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover —— is not so large as that of the employment and 
payroll sample and Includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain 
industries are not covered. The major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and seafoods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear: and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only 

3 Preliminary. 

* Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to tota] 
because of rounding 


Note: Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Measurement of Labor Turn- 
over, which appeared inthe May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 
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1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless other- 
wise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months wil! be identified by asterisks the first month 
they are published. 

9 Bee footnote 2, table A-2 

§ See footnote 3. table A-2 

4 Italicized tithes which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and termina) companies) 
are based upoo monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
Guring | month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C 

roup I) 

* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
lishments. Averages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments 

’ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 


switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1953 such employees made up 45 — of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations In the telephone —_ | ct) 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1953 such employees 
made up 24 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory empioyees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* 10-month average. 

1 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 
«! Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

See NOTE on p. 1375. 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries. which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as (letermined from 
the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 being the base period 


9 Preliminary. 
See Nore on p. 1375. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. ‘The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents: (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 


The computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for al! production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-recei vers. 

2 Preliminary. 


See Note on p. 1375. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at tirne and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays 


111-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J holiday period, 


§ Preliminary. 


See NOTE on p. 1375. 
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1A te man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 
15th of the month and do not represent totals for the month. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 
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TABLE C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
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1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 


TABLE C-6 
1952: Average... ... 
1953: Average... 
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Statistics or the cooperating State age 
more detailed industry data. 


State agencies. 


1952: A verage....... 
1953: A verage....... 
1953: September... . 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Taste D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
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1A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning mittee on Education and Labor (1951); and Report of the President’s Com- 
January 1953. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the mittee on the Cost of Living (1945) 
viously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and rebased on Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for the 
947-49 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the United States aud 20 individual cities regularly fas by the Bureau for 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39100 base in table D-4. “All items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices available from 1913 for “All items,” food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker combined, and from varying dates for individual cities. 
families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined for the ‘Includes “Food away from home” (restaurant meals and other food 
United States oe. bought and eaten away from home); prior to January 1953, prices for this 
For a history and description of the index, see: The Consumer Price Index— category were estimated to move like prices for “F at home” but, since 
A Layman’s Guide, Bulletin 1140; The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals. 
ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ * Includes “Other shelter.” 
Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment « Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services”’ (such 
of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1039, and the following re : Con- as legal services, banking fees, and burial services) 
sumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Com- 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[1947-49 100) . 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-39= ble D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in d oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
Labor Review and in previous issues. d foods. 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items in the total 


2 Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of items represented apparel group. A 
4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 
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1921: Average... .. 
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1923: Average... .. 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. 1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 


TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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Sept. 











United States average ! 


Atlanta, Ga.. 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, Ml 
Cincinnati, Obio 


Cleveland, Ohio... ) 5. ( 

Detroit, Mich... 116.8 | 117 ' 116.5 
Houston, Tex. paliteos ‘ 116.5 | ®) 
Kansas City, Mo.. deucocsanulll 5. ® 4 ’ 
Los Angeles, Calif... .. sballhate . 115.1 | 





115.3 | 


M tnneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelpbia, Pa... 


b ® 
112.6 | 112.7 
116.1 | 116.2 


*) ( *) . ® 


113.0 
116.2 


114.9 


Pittsburgh, Pa_. ; Eee ne ( Q) 
Portland, Oreg...........-.-. TE i @) 


St. Louts, Mo.. @) 115.7 

San Francisco, Calif quspessnpeneees . ) 116.5 
Scranton, Pa ; @® 
Seattle, naemeansemenouneenantt @ 

Washington, D. C. 0) . @) 


















































1 See footnote 1 to table D-t. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 4 Prior to January ! d monthly for 9 of these cities 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- and once ever 4a mont the pone an 11 cities on @ rotating = 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Beginning in 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
city than in another. once every 3 fo the 15 remaining cities on a rotating cycle. 


? Average of 4 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote | to table D-1 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city —Continued 


[1947-49 = 100) 
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City and cycle of pricing 
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1953 
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1954 
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1953 
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Monthly: 
Chicago, Tl. 
Detroit, Mich epee 
Los Angeles Calif_. 
New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa . 
Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass. etm 


Jan., 


Kansas City, Mo ie ae 
Minneapolis, Minn.......| 


Pittsburgh, Pa....... 


Portland, Oreg.....-------| 


Mar., June, Sept., 
Atlanta, Ga 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 
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108. 5 | 


107.0 


125.7 
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—_ 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1 


* See tables D-2, D-4, D-7, on D-8, for food. 


§ See footnote 2 to table D-3, 
4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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Food at home—Continued 





Dairy products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





| 
Oct. 1954 | Sept. 1954 | Oct. Oct. 1954 | Sept. 1954 | Oct. 1953 | Oct. 1954 | Sept. 1954 | Oct. 





106.7 . . 111.1 110. 5 107.7 115.7 116.0 


108. 2 . 112.8 - 107.9 
108. 9 





Chicago, 
Cincinna 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex_-. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


Minneapolis, Minn. -.--. 








112.0 


























1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food —- 3 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
39—100 or June 1940100) Were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 4 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 
Review = in previous issues. See table D-8 for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 See footnote 3 to table D-2. 
cities combined. 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Commodity 


# 


Commodity 





2 | Ee 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Flour, wheat 
Biscuit mix! 
Cornmeal * 
Rice 
Rolled oats. ...... 
Cornfiakes * 
Bread 


Bod ‘ 
Vanilla cookies 4 
Meats ponltry, and fish: 
Beef and veal 
Round steak ! 
Chock roast ©................ 
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Hamburger 
We GREE. cocusecoccscssdienesges 
Pork 
Pork chons, center cut 
Baenn, sliced “ 
Tam, whole !. 
Lamb, leg 
Other meats: 
Frankfurters __.. gece 
Luneheon meat, canned. __..___12 ounces. 
Poultry 
Fryine chickens: 
ew pound. 
Ready- to-cook # 
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Fish 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen ¢ 
Haddock, fillet, frozen ?.._. . 
Ralmon, pink _--ase---.-J6-ounce can. 
Tunes fish 7-ounce can. 

Dairy TF gms 

k. fresh (grocery) 

Milk, fresh earmanatied 1 

lee cream. 

Butter 

Cheese, American process _ 

Milk, evaporated 

All fruits and vegetables 

Froren fruits and vegetables: 
Strawberries @ .... WW onnees.. 
Orange Juice concentrate _. 6 ounces 
Peas, green " ..10 ounces. 
Beans, green 

Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges, size 200 
Lemons onctitutintincwnusia 
Grapefruit® — 
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All fruits and veretables—Continued 
sien | fruits and vegetables— Continued 
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Baby foods 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 
PE,..cescue 
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Other foods at home: 
Partially prepared foods: 
Vegetable soup... .. ...]l-ounee can. 
Beans with k. 16-oune? can. 
Condiments and sauces: 
Gherkins, sweet 74 ounces... 
Catsup, tomato.. ... 14 ounces... 
Beverages, nonalcoholic: 
Coffee___. iT a @& iw 
Tea. Sonentacnntahen M4 pe yund_. 
Cola drink... “earton: of 6, écunee.. 
Fats and oils 
Shortening, bh ~~; nen apes 
Marparine, co * 
Lard 
Salad dressing 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
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5 pounds_. 


12 ounces... a 
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Eggs, fresh......... TI = 
Miscellaneous foods: 
Gelatin, flavored 3-4 ounces 
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145 citles 944 cities, 

241 citles *8 cities 

938 cities. ? 36 cities 

4 42 citles § 40 cities 

* Specification changed from No. 2 can to No. 303 can, effective October 


#44 cittes beginning July 1953,43 cities December 1952 through June 1953. 
! Spectfication changed from J2 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954. 
1954. 


12 a. changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective October 1954 
*Priced only tn season. 


Norg.—The United States average retail] food prices appearing in table 
D-8 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation 
of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average re 
food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 

upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 
on an individual city basis. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 





Commodity groap 





All commodities................. 


Farm products. ___ r 
—_ pane dried produce... 


i and ‘poultry... 
Plant and animal fibers_. 
— milk 

Hay and seeds - 

Other farm products. 


foods. 

Cerea! and hakery. prodnets- i. 
Meats, poultry fish 

Dairy nets and tce cream 
Cama 
Sngar and confectionery. 
Packaged beverage materials. ___ 
Animal fats and oils moped 


All commodities other than farm and foods. 


Textile products and aout. 
Cotton prodt — 
Wool produc’ 

Synthetic textiles. 
yoo — nets. 


Orher PD AUODION, .cusktiieowintindsntin me 
Hides, skins. and leather enee......... : 


Hides and skins 
—.. 


Other ether Grodan... < s. < aae 


Electricity. 
Petroteum and products. ___. 


Chemicale and allied prodocts_ 
Industrial chemicals 


Paint materials 

Drugs pharmacenticnls, cosmetics 
Fats and otis, inedible__ hoe 
» Mixed fertilizer 

Fertilizer materials 

Other chemicals and products 


odnets 

her 
and tubes. 
r products 


Rubber and 
Crude ro 
Tire casin 
Other rub 


Lumber and wood products_. 
Lumber. . 
Millwork _. 

, 

Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Wood pulp 
Wastepaper 


Converted paper and ‘paperboard. 
Building paper and hoard 


Metals and metal products. __...- bp euhdniaadmeaessl 


Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Meta! containers 
Hardware _. 
Plumbing equipmen t 
Heating ——_ 


See footnotes at end 1 of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities —Continued 







































































[1947-49 = 100] 

, Oct. *} Sept. | Aug. | J Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | June 

Commodity group 1954 | 1954 | 1954 ome | 1954 1954 | 1954°] 1954 | 1954 | 1053 1953 | 1950 

Machinery and motive produets................--. 124.3] 124.4) 1246.3] 124.3] 1243] 124.4] 124.4) 1245] 124.5] 124.4) 1243) 1242) 1241] 106.3 

end equipment -- 122.0] 121.9, 1221) 1223) 1223) 1226] 1223) 122.3| 123.0 1227) 1225) 122.5) 108. 3 

‘onstruction inery and t 131.6] 131.6] 131.5} 131.5] 131.5] 131.5! 131.6] 131.7, 181.5) 131.2) 131.1) 131.1) 1 108.1 

Metalworking machinery and saupment 133.8] 133.3) 1327} 132.6] 132.6] 1326] 132.6] 133.0] 133.0) 132.8) 132.8) 1328) 1327] 108.8 

purpose 128.1} 1281) 127.9} 127.8] 128.2) 128.2) 128.2] 128.5, 128.2] 128.2) 128.6] 128.5) 1282) 107.0 
Miscellaneous machinery 126.1] 125.9! 125.6} 125.5] 125.5] 125.2) 125.2} 125.1| 124.9] 124.7) 124.5] 124.4) 1241] 105.0 j 

Electrical machinery and equipment 125. 6| *125.7| 125.6} 125.8] 125.9] 126.0} 126.5] 126.8) 126.8) 126.8) 126.8] 126.6) 126.5] 102.1 

Motor vehicles 118.5} 118.9} 118.9) 118.9} 1189} 118.9] 118.9] 1189] 118.9] 118.9) 118.5) 118.5) 118.58] 106.7 

115.6] *115.3} 115.3] 115.3] 128.4] 125.5} 115.6] 115.0] 115.1] 115.2] 115.0] 1149) 114.8] 108.1 

112.8] 112.8) 112.9} 112.8] 113.1) 113.5} 113.6] 113.7| 113.9) 114.2} 114.1) 114.1) 114.2] 101.8 

127.3] 126.2} 126.2} 126.2} 126.2) 126.2) 126.2] 126.2) 126.2) 126.2} 126.2} 126.2] 125.8] 106.2 

124.0] 124.4) 123.5} 122.7} 122.6] 122.6] 122.6} 122.6] 122.3] 122.5] 124.8] 1280] 125.2) 109.1 

109. 5] *109.4) 109.7} 109.7] 109.8} 100.9] 109.9] 109.5| 109.7} 109.6) 109.1] 109.0) 109.0) 100.1 

: 95.44 95.4) 95.4] 95.6] 95.6) 95.7) 95.7] 95.71 96.11 96.1) 94.3) 943] O48] © 

aes 68.7] 687] 68.5| 70.3} 70.6] 73.8] 73.8] 73.8) 73.8| 73.5) 74.0| 7421 74.2) @) 

Other household durable goods<-°--0--—-------) 181.3] 130.5] 130.4) 130.4] 1804) 130.4) 180.4) 1282) 128.1) 128.1) 127.7) 127.6) 126.8) 108.8 

Nonmetallic m _........} 12.9} 121.7] 120.5} 120.4} 119.1} 179.3] 120.8} 121.0) 121.0} 120.9} 120.8] 120.8] 120.7] 105.4 

NS a RS AE ES aL Ae 123.9} 123.9) 124.7) 124.7) 1247) 124.7) 124 124.7! 124.7) 124.7) 124.7! 124.7) 124 105. 6 

Conerete ingredients......................... 122.1, 122.1} 122.2] 122.1] 120.1] 120.0} 119.8} 119.9] 119.8] 119.9) 119.6! 119.4] 119.4] 105.7 

Conerete products............................ 117.8} 117.8} 117.9} 117.7] 117.8] 117.3] 117.3] 117.3) 117.6) 117.2) 117.2] 117.4] 117.4] 104.5 

Structural clay products ....................- 135.4] 135.4] 1323] 1320) 1820) 1320) 1320) 1320) 131.9] 131-9) 1321) 1321) 1320) 110.5 

Gypsum prodnets aoe} rea) 1221) 1221} 191} 92.1} 1221) 122.1} 122.1) 1221) 1221) 122.1) 192.1) «102.3 

asphalt roofing - ES Sa let 98. 6 98. 5 94. 2) 06.3) 108.4) 109.9) 109.9) 109.9) 100.9) 109.9) 100.9 98.9 

pt aan Leta 120.8] 120.8} 120.8} 120.2} 120.2} 120.2) 120.2} 119.8] 119.8] 119.8} 118.9) 118.9 oe. 105.7 

Tobaceo manufsctures and bottled beverages. _..| 121.5} 121.5} 121.5] 121.4) 121.4] 121.4) 121.5] 117.9] 118.0) 1182) 1181) 118.1] 118.1] 101.4 

arate sonthaltpancdigiiecuniasese 124.0} 124.0) 124.0) 1240] 124.0) 124.0) 1240] 1240) 124.0] 126.0) 124.0) 124.0 102.8 

Stans a 103.7| 103.7} 103.7) 103.7] 108.5] 108.5} 103.5; 103.5] 103.5} 103.5} 103.5| 103.5] 103.8] 100.6 

Other tobacco produeta..-- 2-2 7777777] tana} tonal recat 120.4} 190-7] 190.7] 120.7] 120.7] 190.7] 120.7) 120.7] 120.7] 190.7] 103.3 

Alcoholic beverages............-.-----.... "| 114.3} 114.3) 114.3] 1142} 1142) 114.3] 114.6, 1146] 114.6] 115.0] 114.9] 114.9] 114.9] 100.9 

Nonaleoholic beverages....................... 148.1] 148.1) 1481) 148.3} 148.1) 147.9] 147.9] 125.1) 125.1) 125.1) 125%) 128.1] 128.1| 100.8 

ee ee SS a eee 96.7 1] 102.3} 103.9] 105.1) 109.2} 110.3) 104.9} 1028) 101.1] 100.1} 93.2) 044) 96.9 

Toys, sport goods, smal] arms__............ 112.7 “2-7 113.4. 113.5) 113.6) 113.6) 113.6) 113.0) 113.0) 113.1) 113.2) 114.0) 1141] 104.8 

Manufactured animal feeds......._....___.__- 84.3} 89.0) 95.2) 98.3) 100.6, 100.1! 111.1/ 101.1] 97.2) 940 2} 78.7| 81.0) 98.7 

Notions and aceessories........................ 101.2 101.2} 101.6} 101.6) 101.6) 93.5! 935, 93.5] 93.5, 98.5, 93.5, 93.5) 98.5) 88.7 
Jewelry, watebes, photo equipment.-.------| 103.2, 103.2 102 8! 102.7) 1087) 102.3 102.7; 102.0} 102.0; 102.1} 101.9} 101.9] 101.9] 96.6 j 

ee dino ccenkeuccqntiiieesescone 121.2 121. 3) 121.2 121.2) 121.8] 121.3; 121.3) 121.2 120. 4) 119.8) 119.7) 119.5) 119.5) 105.4 








! The revised wholesale price index (1947-49190) {as the official index for 
The official index for December 1951 

been ited back to J 1947 for f bs TS - 
compu to January 1947 eee com an sis. 
Prices are collected from mannfacturers and other producers. : 
Fyn are secured from trace publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations in the course of their reguiar work. Fors more 


January 1952 and subsequent months. 
and previous dates is the former index (1926—100) 


detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 


Serial No 


R. 2067. 


) Preliminary. 
5 Not available. 
* Revised. 


TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes' 







































































{1947-40 = 100) 
| 
1054 1953 | 1050 
Commodity group rane ES COR" SRA ote a me" 
Oct.?} Sept. | Aug. | July E June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | June 
weet we fra | i 

All foods......... (eebdmietingimatipetbanmmense 102.5; 103.7; 105.5; 105.6) 102.7) 104.6) 103.9) 103.0) 103.1) 104.5) 103.1) 103.6; 105.1) 95.0 
i tiniecuchumnieebamcognibbocathetinedintaic 101.8} 113 ( 11L.1} 103.5) 97.4) 103.7) 105.7) 107.5) 107.2) 114.0) 100.4) 106.1) 111.3 92.4 
8 metals and metal | oereiwres 127.0} 126.6) 126.3} 125.8) 125.2) 125.2) 125.0) 1246 125.3} 125.4) 125.7) 125.7; 108.3 
etalworking machinery .......... cabeubncasseat | 140.4) 140.2) 140.2) 139.9) 139.9) 139.9) 1 9) 140.1) 140.1) 139.7) 139.7] 139.7] 139.6) 109.8 
Machinery and equipment. ccunsccouccosnecs ~----| 127.5) 127.4) 127.2) 127.2) 127.3) 127.4) 1.7.5) 127.6) 127.6) 127.4) 127.5) 127.4) 127.2) 106.1 
Tt intauaigesccegengnasebenencaenenen: } 123.2) 123.2) 123.2) 123.9) 123.9) 123.9) 123.9) 123.7) 124.9) 124.5) 124.1) 124.1) 124 107.5 
IS 4 tndincnnubitiinacbineintpeniacbibh 145.8, 145.7) 145.6] 145.6) 141.9) 141.9) 141.9) 141.9) 142.0) 1424) 1424) 142.4) 142.5) 1149 
EE tincdindedccdhdpbanddpesueestutiie 121.7) *121.3) 120.8} 120.5) 198.5) 118.6) 119.0) 119.3) 119.2) 119.6) 119.6) 119.5) 120.0) 107.5 
Sinn didnithndingkenetbutpcoutndtpocatebas 96.1) *96.1 9.0, 96.6) 96.3) 97.1 97.1 97.1 .8| O11 9.5, 90.0 5} 80.9 
—— detergents._.............. ttibdlinoctntas 93.4 93.4 93. 4| 93.4 93.4 03.4 93.4 93.4 91.0 96 9910 91.0 91.0 82.9 
Refined petroleum products... _................... 107.2) 107.3) 107.2) 105.9! 106.1) 110.0) 110.5] 109.7) 112.2) 112.0] 113.8) 115.5) 115.8) 102.1 
I, 6. ncuctininnadtindamoctedens 102.9} 101.1) 101.1) 104.7) 106.1) 107.3) 1081) 108.7) 109.9) 108.4) 112.0) 114.1) 113.5 98.1 
Mi--continent petroleum...................... 104.6) 104.0) 103. 7) 102.8) 104.8 105.4) 105.7) 106.3) 107.7) 109.9) 100.6) 110.2) 110.1) 10L8 
Gulf coast pe SRR eee 115.9; 114.9) 114.9) 109.0) 113.1) 113.1) 114.1) 110.0) 116.0) 116.2) 117.8) 121.3) 122.8) 108.7 
Paetfic coast (rer eee 102.6) 108. a| 108.8; 108.8) 115.9) 118.8) 118.8) 118.8 118. 8) 118.8) 118.8) 118.8) 118.8 94.1 
Pulp, paper and Soodiaete. ercl. bldg. ‘paper eocsccce 116.0; 116.0, 116. 0| 115.9) 115.5) 115.5) 116.1) 116.3) 116.9) 116.8) 116.9) 117.1) 117.4 94.6 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes *_. steamed, ‘ae nee R| 108.5; 106.7) 104.2 103. 6} 103.7) 106.3) 112.2) 113.0) 112.5) 112.6) 1126) 106.8 

Lumber and wood products, excl. millwork. séjowiued } 118.4) 117.8) 117.6) 117.4) 143) 114 0} 114.1) 114.7) 114.7) 116. 0} 115.4) 115. 3) 116.2} 

1 Bee footnote 1, table D-9, ‘Preliminary. + Comparable to former code 05-12-01.12. Not available. * Revised. 











E: WORK STOPPAGES 








E: Work Stoppages 















































J . . 
TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
3 
3 Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | “an-days a ame month 
3 Month and year sete 
0 In effect dur- In effect dur- Percen : 
1 month or year| ing month | month or year| ing month Number [a 
7 
H | Seen PC | Ee 16, 900, 000 0.27 
2 SB  Ppccconsssencesen | § | seeeREREregeH 39, 700, 000 - 
i OF Brtcndcneswicede SG Eitarbcencecuvces 38, 000, 000 47 
1 GP Evdeccesecesocers OED Etta tecccavcocsa 116, 000, 000 1.43 
RGD Geeudeccccttbcted 2, 170, 000 34, 600, 000 4 
oO | eae 1, 960, 000 34, 100, 000 37 
8 3, 606 | 3, 030, 000 50, 500, 000 : 58 
4, 843 2, 410, 000 38, 800, 000 4 
4 4, 737 2, 220, 000 22, 900, 000 .23 
; 6,117 3, 540, 000 59, 100, 000 oT 
7 5, 091 2, 400, 000 28, 300, 000 26 
H 379 658 178, 000 240, 000 1, 650, 000 a 
a 21 502 100, 000 175, 000 1, 570, 000 1 
a 145 354 76, 300 1738, 000 1, 880, 000 . 20 
v 250 400 80, 000 150, 000 1, 000, 000 : 12 
4 20 350 50, 000 100, 000 750, 000 08 
8 225 375 100, 000 150, 000 1, 300, 000 4 
6 300 450 130, 000 200, 000 1, 200, 000 18 
3 350 500 180, 000 230, 000 1, 750, 000 21 
9 350 550 180, 000 280, 000 2, 200, 000 24 
8 375 575 230, 000 370, 000 3, 750, 000 43 
350 550 140, 000 300, 000 3, 600, 000 39 
9 350 550 130, 000 280, 000 2, 400, 000 -27 
8 300 500 170, 000 280, 000 1, 800, 000 21 
7 
Z 1 All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly involved in astoppage. They donot measure 
4 various cooperative agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 


full day or shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on “‘workers 


7 are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “‘man-days idle’’ cover al] workers made idle for as long as one 1 Prelimi 


nary. 


oo ' 


2K sD OOGOae@aec ! 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 


1954 














Total new construction ¢ 


Private construction .... 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units. dant 
Additions and alterations......... 
Non housekeeping ‘ 
Nonresicential building (nonfarm)* - 
Industrial . 
Commercial...... 
Warehouses, office, and loft 
buildings... 
Stores, restaurants,and garages | 
Other nonresidential building... . ‘2 | 
Relircious.. | 
Educational. 
Social and recreational | 
Hospital and institutional ’_. | 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Farm construction... 
Public utilities. 
Railroad . 
Teleph< ne and telegraph 
Other public utilities. ae | 
All other private *................ - 
Public construction on 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military facilities)...._.. 
Industrial 
Educational... | 
Hospital and insti tutional. | 
Other nonresidential... . 
Military facilities '*___. ont | 
Hiehways ~ | 
Sewer and ae es ' 
| 
| 





Miscellaneous 

prises". 
Conservation and development. .... 
All other publie %__. 





66 | 











2223 28235283 


83 


ss 

~_ 
3BS3 
sd 


- 


— 
= 


i oF 
S3s2255 
a ee 4 
SS SEZZRZES F3c8ISSSRE 


$ #2RenBeeesestecs 


S> eee 
PEE ET BE} 
Pe =e 


eieenss 


3g 





12 18 
53 46 
13 10 10 











38 























1 Joint estimates of the Burean of Labor Statisties, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8 Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time Thee figures shonld be differentiated from permit ad one. A. data 
reported in the tabulations for bu'iding permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
and F-5) and the data on value of contract awards reported intable F-2. 

§ Preliminary. 

§ Revised 

* Includes major additions and alterations 

*Inelades hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
biflding ae ended ander “Public otilities "* 


’ Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, an’ 
miserllaneous non building items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units 

Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

"! Covers rar publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities 

" Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks. play- 
grounds, and memorials 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed new 
construction, by type of construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 





1954 


| 


Type of construction 





} 
June! May * | Apr. 


| Sept. ? | Aug? | July * 





Tota! new construction ‘. $216, 454 $187, 271)$238, 135 $361, 182)$237, 110 $400, 886 $182, 018 $112. 335/$161. 616/$169, 447|$171. 082 


Mar Feb 


Jan. Dee. Nov. Sept. Total 





$171, 303)$3, 457. 466 





16,511; 20. 342 
81, 341| 218, 371 
46; 2, 
81, 295) 216, 024 
6,674, 6,679 
18, 493| 11, 919 
2,322) 3,024 


53, 708! 194, 403 

6, 309) 17, 

re 463) 142, 848 
8,473) 2.859 

6, 070, +24, 370 

12,481} 7, 106 


16,842} 23, 292 
2, 765 797 


14, 077) 
112, 343) 


12, 928 
81, 501 
0 


81, 501 
7, 227 


10, 318 
3, 252 


14,197} 11, 219 


57,217) 46, 799) 
260; 28 


56,957) 46, 771 
9.264; 5,201 


4,246; 1,879 


Building... 


tutional __. 
Administrative and 


Other a 
tial building . . 
Airfleld buildings* 
Industrial * ___. 
Troop housing... 
Warehouses ___... 
Miscellaneous 1 
Conservation and de- 
velopment... a 
Reclamation. ____. 


10, 318} 10, 218 
7. 318 
3,303; 3, 121 


20,252} 4,197) 
Highwa .-| 112, 886 ar 815) 
Rlectrification. NSE 2 4,998; 1,801) 707 3,988) 4, 598) 
All other 0 3.601; 4319! 3,387) 9,209 6,085 4 489 











22, 495 
129, 704 








8,554; 111, 634 
60, 338 eS 
5, 009; 


137 
50, 201) 1, 203, 617 
174, 305: 


11, 051 
9,691; 142,227 
2, 512) 45, 731 
26, 947) 1, “ 354 
4, 027 
13, 44) 1, 1 = 
823 
3, 437 


2,778; 6,038 
39, 403) 58, 957 

79) 68 
58, 889 
10, 291 
9, 627 


1, 150), 


19, 241 
20, 672 

397 
20, 275 
2, 562 


7, 163 
1, 766 


8, 734 20, 755 
1, 382 , 1, 076) 
3, 403 . 16, 476 
1, 394 372 

511 751 
2, 004 2, 080 


7, 296 11, 252) 
810 7, 701 


6, 486 3. 551 
47, 679 92. 047 f 
13, 413 20,130) 1,228) 47, 237 7 f 517, 690 

4 932) 3 837] AQAA) @ ARR 04 292) 185 231 


11, 497 
&, 749 
104 


84, 645 
11, 051 





131, 901 
214, 41 


39, 324 
6, 916 
9, 780) 
1, 873 
7, 474 

23, 722 
1, 002) 

992 
4, 631 196, 493 


291, 831 
92, 916 


198, 915 
1, 006, 453 


27, 851 
1,716 


26, 135 
66, 407 


9, 729 
3, 673 
6, 056 
88, 176 





























! Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
@ separate work force to perform nonmaintenanece construction on the agency’s 
own properties. Beginning with January 1953 data, awards with a value of 
$25,000 or less are excluded; the combined value of such awards during 1951- 
8: amounted to less than 1 percent of the annual totals. 

§ Preliminary. 

§ Revised. 

‘ Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Excludes hangars and other on which are included under “Other 
nouresidential”’ building construction 


* Includes projects under the Federal Schoo! Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal o-oo activities 

7 Includes armories, offices, 

§ Includes all buildings on civilian air end military airfields and air- 
bases with the exception of barracks and other troop housing, whicb are in- 
eluded under “Troop housing.” 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal] Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are — operated. 

1¢ Includes types of buildings not elsewhere classified 

i Includes sewer and water . railroad coustruction, and other types 
of projects not elsewhere 


TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction, type of building, and 
location in metropolitan areas ' 





Valuation (in millions) 





1954 





Class of construction and type of building 


Aug. July 


First 8 


Feb. months 


June May Apr. | Mar. | 





United States total 





All building construction... .. 


| $1, 519.2 | $1,649.1 | $1,426.4 | $1, 519.4 


$1, 426.5 $910.9 | $10,956.1 











New residential building... 
New dwelling units (housekeeping only). 
Privately owned___. 
| i EE EE IE SEE 
2-family....- 
3- and 4-family_ idee 
5- or-more family. - 
Publicly owned. 
Nonhousekeeping buildings. 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings. - - - - 
Amusement a ‘ 
Commercial garag' 
Gasoline end care corviee Stations. 
Office buildings -- 
Stores and other mercantile buildings. 
Community buildings. 
Educational buildings.__. _- 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings. - -. 
Garages, ~ ate residential. 
Industria] buildings-. 
Public buildings 
Public utilities buildings_. 
All other nonresidential buildings. 
Additions ,alterations, and repairs. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction, type of building, and 
location in metropolitan areas '—Continued 





Valuation (in millions) 





Class of construction and type of building 1954 





July June | May Apr. Mar. 





| 
| 
| Aug. 
| 
Metropolitan area total ? 





2 


| 
| $1,226. 7 | si, 207.9 | $1 304.2 | $1,000.7 | $1,211.8 | $1, 146.2 | 
51 | 704. 2 
677.1 


All building construction 
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New residential building...................-... a 
New dwelling units Lumet enly) 
Privately owned, - -- 
REED <cccoscsccccoccccescececece : 
2-family _.. as 
3- and 4family 
5- or-more family. 
Publicly owned ‘ 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
New nonresilential building 
Commercial buildings. 
Amusement buildings. 
Commercial garages _. 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings... 
Stores and other mercantile buildings . 
Community buildings - 
Edneational buildings _ 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings . _. 
Garages, private residential. - 
Industrial buildings 
Public buildings_ 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... ..... 
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Total in central cities of metropolitan areas 





f 
58 | % 


All building construction 
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New residential building _- 
New dwelling units Vssaaeepns only). 
Privately owned 
1-family 
2-family 
3- and 4-family 
5- or-more tamily 
Publicly owned 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
New nonresidentia) building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings- 
Commercial garages. en 
Gasoline and service stations....__.- 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings. 
Community buildings... ‘ 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential _ 
Industrial buildings_. 
Public buildings- 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... . 
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! These statistics on building construction authorized by local building 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-permit 
systems—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accord in; 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally ownex 
projects. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for Fed- 
eral projects and for e housing (Federal, State, and local) in permit- 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; 


construction undertaken by State and local governments is re 
local officials. No adjustment has been made in the building-permit date 
to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issu- 
ance or contract-award dates and start of construction. Therefore, they 
should not be considered as representing the volume of building construction 
started. Components may not always equal totals because of rounding. 

on Comprised of the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in the 1950 

ensus, 
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TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Number of new dwelling units, by ownership, type of structure, 
and location in metropolitan areas i 





| Number of new dwelling units (housekeeping only) 





Ownership and type of structure 1954 





July June May | ave Mar. | 





United States total 





92, 100, 187 
91, 260 99, 081 
81, 547 88, 221 
88 3, 192 
1,217 1, 532 
5- or-more family... 5, 609 6, 136 
Publicly owned ‘i 1, 003 , 106 





Metropolitan area total ? 





All new dwelling units 
Privately owned 


seigees 


76, 

74, 493 

61, 781 
2, 705 
1, 586 


8, 421 
1, 901 


228 


5- or-morefamily 
Publicly owned 


oe 





cit f metropolitan 





ait 


PELE TS 


All new dwelling units 
Privately owned 


- eS 


y 
3 and 4-family 
5- or-more family _ 4, 
Publicly owned 3%, 


= 
































1 See table F-3, footnote 1. | * Comprised of the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas used in the 1950 Census. 


TABLE F-5: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 





| Valuation (in millions) 


Class of construction and geographic region 1954 








First 8 
months 


2 
“<4 
KS 
4 
ee 
§ 


May Apr. 








= 


All building construction 4 
Northeast 
North Central... 
" 


Wes 
New dwelling units Gousnaping only) 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West. 
New nonresidential buildings. A 
Northeast__....... 
South Central. . 


S 


S283 


DAROSCOCOAHFOKHOCAFLOWRWwH 


$1, 426.4 | $1, 519.4 
2 356. 4 


2B 


BESS 


SMBOSOCOKH# ASCH O~1FAUACeKO 


874.9 
342.8 


News 
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1 
oo 
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SURE RBERRESS' 
Preoe 


KD ADSC IMHO BSOCOCAWMwoaanow 
— ms os 2 ae 
soeses tin tans oe gees 
aeeeBeltsseSsisZless 
et ee 
os 
BERS 
_ 
-©o 
reSts 
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We 
Additions, alterations, and repairs -- 
Northeast 
North Central 
th 
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espee 
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ESSE 
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SnaeBesssseByspsssss 
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! See table F-3, footnote 1. 3 Includes new nonhousekeeping residentia] building, not shown separately. 
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TABLE F-6: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started | 


} Estimated construction cost 





All units 


Privately owned 


| (in thousands) # 
Publicly owned 





Total 
non- 
farm 


Total 
non- 
farm 


| 


Urban 


Rural 
non- 
farm 


Total | 
non- 


Rural 


non- | Privately | Publicly 


Urban owned o 





1928 oeuoandnerncuse 937 
1983 *_.. pncnarétediinecutigl 93 
= dénevquatbaeeucebell Te 
1944 8... 
1044_. 

1047_. 

1048... ... 
1949___. 

1990 ®. ....... 
1941 

1052... 

1943 


oon 
ono 
100 
Li 
670, 0 
849, N00 
31, 600 
, 025, 100 
, 396, 000 
, 091, 300 | 
, 127, 000 
, 103, 800 


rota; First quarter 257, 100 
Jannary 72, 100 | 
0 SSS a 
Mareh._. 105, 800 
Second qu , 300 
Arrtl... , 400 | 
_ ae 300 | 
 —- , 600 
.,  . . iliac tbat, nnn 
niy... . 700 . 100 
Aueust 3, 200 . 400 
100 , 100 
7, 400 
. 100 
mw 
5, 800 


52, 000 ‘ 937, 000 
5. 000 93. 000 
. 300 619 500 
200 138, 700 
700 662, 500 
, 800 845, 600 
900 913. 500 
. 800 GRR. BNO 
27, 800 , 352, 200 
5, 300 , 020, 100 
0 | . 068, 500 
, 000 068, 300 


238, 100 
68, 200 
100 73. 800 
700 %. 100 
58,400 | 315,000 
, 000 107, 400 
190 105, 600 

, 300 102, 000 
400 280. 700 

400 4, 400 
5,800 | 92, 200 

. 000 92. 100 
120, 0 234, 500 
47,000 0. 100 
42,700 | 79, 900 
30,800 | 64, 500 





| 
600 | 
400 | 
10 | 

50, 100 | 
5.000 | 
7. 400 | 
. 0 | 

. 800 | 
od 
} 

' 

| 

' 

| 





900 
100 
800 
000 


Fourth quarter 
Netoher 





|$4, 475, 000 


5 
Soo 


ot 
sone 


2 
383 
32898288 


» 
—) 


S32 22% 
#3 


S85 


po eee ge 
nr 
2 
oe 











Srppacouws REASSSowe8 
2yeg2582 S8us8ze2e3.. 
z3 
RS 
S8E88SS2E3 


_ a 
222 
335 


‘681 
3, ORB 
927 

. 455 
479 


_ 


BR oo BERES 
az 


g 


764, 774 


ez2 
ean 











2B 


619,993 | 610, 475 





1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on bullding-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction hey are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field ayrers in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data tn this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 


TAPLE F-7: 


of nonfarm starts ts 190,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 06.000 and 114,000. 

1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

+ Depression, low year. 

4 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

5 Last full year under wartime control a 

* Housing peak year. ' Less than 50 units. 


Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 


and construction cost ! 





Number o! new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 





(in thousands) 
Location 





Publicly | 


Privately 
ow owned 


Metro- 
politan 
places 


Nonmetro- 
politan 
places 


Privately 


owned 


Publicly 
owned 


North- 
east 


North 


Central Total 


West 





232, 200 | 
65, 100 | 
73, 900 | 
93, 200 

326, 500 | 244, 000 
106, 500 | ‘ 79, 400 
107, 400 | ’ 77, 100 
112, 600 | 87, 500 
334, 600 250, 000 
112, 900 87, 500 
109, 800 79, 500 
111, 900 83, 000 


174, 300 
49, 700 
53, 500 
71, 100 


1954: First quarter 236, 800 
January 64, 400 
February | 75, 200 
March 05, 200 

Second quarter. 332, 700 | 
April : | 107, 700 
May 108, 500 | 
June. aideaal 116, 500 
Third quarter *___ 341, 000 
July *... . _..| 116, 000 | 
August? . «-~| 111,000 
September # | 114, 000 
Fourth quarter 
October # . 


4, 600 








- - 106,000 | 105, 800 | "80, 600 | 
| | i 


62, 500 
16, 700 
21, 700 
24, 100 
88, 700 
28, 300 
31, 400 
29, 000 
91, 000 
28, 500 s 
31, 500 () (*) (*) 
31, 000 (5) 


3,40; © | ® | ® | © 


59, 100 
17, 600 
19, 600 
21, 900 
76, 100 
25, 600 
24, 000 
26, 500 


“25, 200 


$2, 240, 448 
618, 313 | 


|$2, 199, 446 
605, 951 


47, 400 
13, 000 
13, 300 
, 100 
7, 300 
21, 70 
, 600 
, 000 


52, 700 
13, 300 
16, 200 
23, 200 
98, 400 
31, 100 
32, 900 
34, 400 
- . 3, 447, 640 

33, 300 1, 130, 875 
1, 147, 410 
1, 169, 355 


“$2, 200 


(*) @) 0] 




















| 





' This new series on housing starts begins with January 1954 data, and is 
continuous with statistics for earlier dates except that the urban-rural non- 
farm distribution shown previously is replaced by metropolitan-nonmetro- 
politan and regional data. The new series is based on recently revised esti- 
mating techniques which combine (1) a monthly reporting system expanded 
to include almost al! building-permit-issuing localities (accounting for nearly 
& percent of total nonfarm population), with (2) field surveys of dwelling-unit 
starts in nonpermit-issuing places—based on a newly designed sample of 
counties that permits more efficient operations and @ greater degree of accu- 


racy than previously. The error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to 
sampling in the nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 
starts the chances are about 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all 
nonupermit areas would result in a total private nonfarm figure between 98,000 
and 102,000. For metropolitan-nonmetropolitan or regional components, the 
relative error is somewhat larger. Data on type of structure (1-family houses 
versus rental type structures) are available on request. 
3 See table F-5, footnote 2. 


§ Preliminary. * Revised. 5 Not yet available. 
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New Publications Available 


Bulletins for Sale 


Order BLS Bulletins from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. A sales office for BLS Bulletins is also main- 
tained at the Bureau’s Mid-Atlantic Regional Office, Room 1000, 341 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 1. N. Y. 


No. 1171: Fact Book on Manpower. September 1954. 88 pp. 50 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies are furnished without cost as long ss supplies permit. Write to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest 
Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate Regional Oifice, see inside 
front cover). 


BLS Report No. 68: Plant Operation Report for the Manufacture of Plows. September 1954. 
66 pps 
A Directory of Community Wage Surveys, 1948-54. 10 pp. 
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